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When the fire a 


a SOUNGS... 


Does fear grip your heart? Oris your home protected 
by a Pabco Shingle roof? 

More fires start with the roof than in any other way. 
Thousands of homes are damaged every year by 
sparks from the chimney or by flaming brands from a 
nearby fire. 

But “fire devils’ don’t worry Pabco owners. Pabco 
Shingles are proof against such disaster. The water- 
proof, fire-retardant material of which they are made 
is still further protected by a durable coating of 
crushed mineral which cannot burn. You pay less for 
insurance, since a Pabco roofed house earns the 
lowest insurance rate. 

The distinctive beauty of Pabco Shingles—there are 
several exclusive patented designs and many artistic 
colorings—makes it easy to select a roof that will 
increase the attractiveness of your home and harmo- 
nize it with its surroundings. 


YOU CAN BUDGET THE LOW COST 


Pabco Shingles may be laid right over the old roof. 
A few hours’ labor will install protection against fire, 
storm, heat and cold at a decidedly reasonable cost. 
If desired the Pabco Budget Payment Plan will spread 
the expense over a year at an average of $12 to $14 
a month. 








Only our authorized agents can supply Pabco Shingles. Si 
Phone our nearest office or write us for full information. 
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“The Pabco Home Builders Handbook” contains much important 0! 

imformation about building, and explains the Pabco Protected d 
House...aprotective service of great value to every home 

builder. Your copy will be mailed on receipt of coupon and 10 t¢ 


cents to cover postage and mailing. 


PABCO THATCHON 
... Lhe charm of Old World 
thatch roofs, in a modern, 


_ 
easily-applied roofing. Mail the Coupon for full information, free! | wan gultDens 


~~ 
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The Paraftine Companies, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Kansas City 
| am interested in the following: 


(J Pabco Shingles 

[| Pabco Budget Payment Plan 

[_] Please have factory represen- Address 
tative and roof stylist call 

LJ l enclose 10 cts.for“The Pabco —City and State 
Homebuilders Handbook” COPYRIGHT 1930 


Name 








PABCOTILE... New 
and exclusive Spanish 
tile effect, easily laid over 
old or new roof. 
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A TABLE STRIKING AND UNUSUAL 


SET wiTH GLass, a table becomes a thing of striking whose color is a triumph in glass manufacture; a 





and unusual beauty. Against the clear, brilliant tex- warm glowing Rose; a gay bright Green; a Crystal 
ture food assumes new values. You will think noth- clearer than water. 
ing could be more delicious than consomme in glass The unusual beauty of design that distinguishes 
of purest Amber ... until yousee the cool pale beauty —_ Fostoria, the lovely sparkling colors, and the flaw- 
of alligator pears against exotic Ebony...orfullrich — lessness of the glass itself, have contributed im- 
Malaga grapes in glass of the most delicate Azure. measurably to the new appreciation of glassware 
These are a few of the possibilities Fostoria that exists in America. It is glassware such as this 
offers the modern hostess. She will be constantly that is responsible for the growing feeling that 
discovering more. . . . These are a few of the Fos- nothing quite adds to the graciousness of living 
toria colors. There are more . . . the lucent Topaz, as does a piece of exquisite glass. 


b 


the best shops in com- 


— can be purchased for moderate prices at the ] 


? 
a 


plete sets or individual pieces, and replacements can be made at any 
time because Fostoria is sold throughout the United States ON THE OPEN- 
stocK PLAN. The Fostoria colors are Amber, Green, Rose, Azure, Crystal, 
Ebony, and the lovely golden Topaz. One of the most amazing things about 
this glass is, fragile-seeming as it is, it resists rapid changes in tempera- 
ture as well as china does, and so is absolutely practicable for serving hot 
and cold foods. Send for ‘‘The New Little Book About Glassware.’’ It 


contains invaluable suggestions on table settings and decorative pieces. 


The Fostoria Glass Company, Department S-9, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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ZEE “FLUFFED” soft ivory tissue is wound with 100 
extra sheets on every roll. Most rolls that compare with 
Zee in quality give you 650 sheets ... Zee gives you 750. 
Discover soon what exquisite softness . . . what firm, 
pleasant tissue has been made at this low price. Notice, 
too, how carefully it has been rolled and wrapped. It’s 
so compact . .. honestly wound so it won’t unfurl 
wastefully. Then a tucked-in, dustproof wrapper protects 
the delicate tissue until it reaches you. Zee, per roll, 10¢. 





























PURE AND SAFE BEYOND QUES 





ZALO “FLUFFED” tissue will amaze you by its snowy 
whiteness ... please you with its suede-like softness. It 
is infinitely finer, we believe, than any bathroom tissue 
you have ever seen. Crumple a tissue or two against your 
cheek. They feel like gentle cold cream tissues, yet they 
are firm and quickly absorbent. And they are absolutely 
safe! Mothers say they are soft enough ... safe enough 
for a baby’s skin. That means they’re best for everyone! 


Zalo, Single roll of 1000 sheets, 15e. Two rolls, 25e. 


Both Zalo and Zee fit all standard built-in and projecting fixtures <_> 


CHICAGO 


NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY * DIVISION OF CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION + NEW YorK * SAN FRANCISCO * 























PHOTOGRAPH BY EWING GALLOWAY 


SUNSET GOLD 


Tue West is not only a geographic terri- 

tory, it is a state of mind. Its geography, 
however, is undoubtedly one of the chief under- 
lying causes of that state of mind. 


Built on gigantic scale, with magnificent con- 
trasts of mountain and valley, desert and ocean, 
forest and plain, the West invites, yes, forces, us 
to look up and out rather than down and in. 
Nature will not permit us to worry long about 
our puny affairs. 


There are too many attractions outside our- 
selves for self-centeredness to take possession 
of us. Everywhere there is drama. 


Even the sun is dramatic in this West of ours. 
Perhaps we see it first thrust up full-blown over 
a range of hills to the east. Presently it is eve- 
ning, and sunset glows for a moment like an 
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Irish Fireflame rose, behind absurdly unreal 
mountains that must surely have been cut out 
of purple paper and propped up against the sky. 
Then swiftly day is extinguished in the gray 
Pacific, and it is night .... 

Always in the West we are face to face with 
mystery. The unknown lies behind every moun- 
tain, beyond every horizon. But it is a kindly 
unknown, not a dreadful one. And face to face 
with mystery, our self-sufficiency vanishes, and 
we become as little children. Even our troubles 
are softened when we see them against a back- 
ground of the Infinite. We realize that sorrow 
and grief are a part of everyone’s heritage—but 
only a part! Joy and hope and love go to make 
up that heritage, too. 

Yes, the West is more than a portion of the 
map. It isa state of mind, and heart, and soul. 
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N home building one should 
understand something of plan- 
ning and design before passing on 
to windows. In previous articles 
in this magazine we have dis- 
cussed planning and design. Now, 
because readers of SunseET have, 
through their correspondence, 
evinced an interest in windows, 
we discuss that architectural de- 
tail. Windows are a most im- 
portant detail; they must give us 
light and sun and outlook, and 
they must be properly placed. 
Windows are to architecture that 
relief of surface which gives it 
character. When well designed 
and placed, they create beauty. 
Windows go part and parcel 
with other elements of design in 
western homes, certain elements 
with which we build. Timbers 
are usually hewn in rough-cut 
form, roof shakes split by hand. 
Roofs, if of tile, are smoked and 
brown and red, and roughly laid 
in undulating surface. Stucco is 
placed by hand and washed in 
whites and tints and tones. All 
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materials are treated in a natural 
way; if possible, even machine- 
made articles having a hand-made 
effect. These are the things in 
western homes that give them 
character and repose. Not since 
Colonial days have houses in 
America possessed the charm and 
personality of our western homes. 
Styles grow slowly, traditions 
form and soon become estab- 
lished. Perfection follows repe- 
tition, and customs form the Art 
of folk who build. Examine the 
finer homes. You will find behind 
the rambling walls an informality 
of plan, one that permits of varied 
arrangements of form and de- 
lightful, sheltered places in which 
to live and play. It is a desire to 
live out of doors, and to enjoy the 
grandeur of the scenery, that has 
influenced largely the design of 
windows in our western homes. 
The history of the West is a 
story of canvas caravans, 
trudging slowly over prairies 
and over mountains to a 
great expanse of valleys, 
desert and seacoast. To the 
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William I. Garren, A. I. A. 
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Western Windows 


ever anxious eyes of pioneers this 
splendor paled and faded into in- 
significance. The quest for gold 
left little leisure for observance of 
beauty. The first settlements of 
the pioneers grew up with log 
cabins, shelters and _ shanties. 
Crudely built with the materials 
nearest at hand, they possessed a 
certain charm of simplicity and 
hardiness of living. Windows for 
these houses were sent from the 
eastern mills, around the Horn, 
and were nailed into the walls, 
serving for utility only. They 
were slits in the walls, holes to 
emit light, for, if they were too 
large, a stray bullet or arrow 
might chance to enter. 

Up to the advent of the Ameri- 
can pioneers the only permanent 
architecture in the West had been 
the work of the Spanish mission- 
aries and governors. In the valleys 
along the Pacific slope near the 
Missions the Spanish built their 
low-roofed houses of adobe, houses 
with walls of sun-baked. bricks 
and beams of hand-hewn tim- 
bers, tiles formed of clay and 
shaped over the knees of Indians. 
Monterey, San Francisco, Capis- 
trano, San Juan, Santa Fe and 
Santa Barbara are some places 
where architecture found begin- 
nings in the West. Then came a 
blending of ideas. As cities grew, 
this spell of Spain influenced the 
design of homes; the New Eng- 
land Colonial influenced the de- 
tails; and the combination created 
that style with long balconies and 
deep reveals and delicate wood- 
work which we now know as 
Early-Californian. 


INDOWS of Colonial de- 
sign are usually double, 
vertical, sliding, and divided into 
panes and operated with weights 
and pulleys. Until of late years 
casement hardware has been in- 
adequate; where economy and 
utility prevailed, double hung 
windows were used in prefer- 
ence to casements. Case- 
ments ate used almost uni- 
versally now; except in Co- 
lonial style houses, and 
manufacturers are now plac- 
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In modern western homes 
glass replaces great portions 
of walls, thus bringing the 
garden into the house. Lux- 
urious draperies frame the 
living picture at right, drap- 
eries which at night may be 
drawn to shut out the glare 
of lights and lurking shadows 


ing upon the market suitable types 
of hardware. Friction adjusters 
and hangers and reversible friction 
hinges permit ease of cleaning and 
stop the rattles. There is also hard- 
ware that will operate shutters with 
a crank or lever through the walls 
or through closed casements. Screens 
are now made to roll and be con- 
cealed. The development of metal 
windows has gone hand in hand with 
the architecture of the West, offering 
larger glass areas with smaller bars 
and frames. 

A desire to be out of doors and in 
the garden, and to observe unre- 
stricted the views and landscape, has 
affected the window development so 
that fewer windows are now used in 
rooms, and those used are enlarged 
to generous proportions. Many 
practical considerations affect the 
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placing of windows. 


above the floor or higher. 
Wood sash are made in stock, 
13¢ inches thick. They should, 
where cost permits, be made 
134 inches thick and the rails 
should not be less than 2% 
inches net width and about 
3% inches at the bottom. All 
wood sash should be mortised 
and tenoned and glued. Metal 
windows should be well paint- 
ed before glazing or rust 
will stain the glass. 

In placing windows in a 
kitchen they should be high 
so that tables will fit under 
the sill and the higher head 
line allow for air and vapor 
ventilation. (If possible, a 
cross ventilation between two 
windows is desirable.) Double 
hung windows are often con- 
sidered necessary in kitchens, 
but this is not the case with 
the new types of hardware 


Every dining room, large or 
small, should reveal vistas of 
beauty — cheerful sunny pic- 
tures in early morning; rest- 
ful, quiet views at noon, and 
sunset scenes at dinner time. 
Properly placed windows 
make such vistas possible 
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They 
should, if above the floor, be 
about 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches 
high for safety. The window 
heads should never be below 
the eye and preferably 7 feet 


now available. These will operate a 
casement without removing the screen. 
In other rooms of the house, windows 
should be carefully placed so that fur- 
niture space will be allowed. They 
should be clear of the swing of doors 
that stand open. The angle of sun- 
light travel is very important, and 
windows can at times be useless if this 
feature is improperly considered. 

If neighbors’ houses are nearby, 
windows should avoid being directly 
in the line of sight. Windows opening 
in are likely to leak and to interfere 
with draperies. Window bars should 
be above or below the normal eye 
level, and window sills should take 
into account low sight lines to views 
when persons are sitting. 

A growing consciousness in the arts 
has permitted our architecture to pass 
purely utilitarian considerations, and 
beauty is now an outstanding require- 
ment. In the past the West looked to 
Spain and an older world; today the 
world looks to the West for inspiration 
in homes. A comparison of eastern 
and western windows discloses the 
fact that in eastern homes there is a 
desire on the part of architects and 
landscape architects to obtain a vista 
from windows of the garden. In the 
West, the sites being more rugged and 
the landscape of great expanse, the 
architects face a problem of views and 
outlook. In the gardens of western 
country homes the problem. becomes 
often one of building up from a rugged 
and natural landscape to the house 
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through semi-formal planting, and 
vistas are not so easily obtained nor 
as desirable as in eastern gardens 
where planting is more formal. It can 
be seen how windows would thus de- 
velop to the point where glass re- 
places walls at chosen points to bring 
the out-of-doors within. 

Glass is an interesting material to 
which we have, until lately, given 
little thought. It affords shelter and 
yet permits light and _ health-giving 
rays to penetrate; it has now become 
what architects term an architectural 
material. The West is worshipping 
the sun through windows. 

Windows take on many forms. Di- 
vided into light mullions and mun- 
tins, we see them as picture planes set 
into walls to frame the view without. 
On the outside the shadow of deep 
reveal in white-washed walls is to 
glass as the rim of a deep pool is to 
water. Frames, whether of wood or 
metal, are slight and- the stucco 
finishes almost to the sash. Wood 
sash are often painted in cerulean 
blues and Indian reds. 

A study of western houses reveals 
that their interest lies in the studied 
play of shades and shadows. The 
shades of textured walls and roofs 
and the shadows of balconies and 
reveals. Windows reach to the floor, 
or, if high above, have potted sills and 
are lightly grilled with iron. In the 
warm evenings, when cracking ice 
supplants crackling logs, a large liv- 
ing room window will form the focal 
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point of interest. Sunsets 
bring quiet and repose into 
a room, and through large 
high windows the moon 
beams across the floor and 
casts a spell seldom seen 
outside the stage. In homes 
such as these, thoughts be- 
come things; ‘things to live 
with and enjoy. For parties 
you need not plan; your 
house will entertain your 
friends. Gathered around 
the windows they will glean 
a view of gardens and the 
hours will pass as never 
before. 

Above the court-yards 
overhanging balconies will 
provide a place to gain a 
breath of air before retiring. 
Chrome-yellow dawns are 
best beheld when it is but a 
step from bed to balcony. 
When houses are open to 
friends, balconies will be 
found in use, and though no 
one sings below, they will 
still retain their charm. 
Grilles on windows near the 
street will form a sort of 


When a living room looks 
to the sea who would shut 
out even a fraction of its 
beauty? In this Santa Bar- 
bara home the windows 
are placed and constructed 
to form the focal points of 
interest in each room 








m 
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Simplicity and color are re- 
sponsible for the charm so 
evident in the window ar- 
rangement at the left. The 
warm-colored tiles, gay bits 
of pottery, cheerful flowers, 
soft draperies and sturdy 
ironwork all have a very 
definite place in the picture 


screen, and, when of iron, will be the 
black embroidery of the walls. 
Looking into many of the homes 
in the West, one may find this play 
enacted: When draperies are drawn 
apart, the western sunset spreads 
within a path of madder light. A 
pattern wy he panes, distorted, falls 
upon a floor of soft burned ‘tiles. 
Through glass a sheltered patio is 
seen beyond. Fountains drip inter- 
mittentlyinto blue tiled pools. Danc- 
ing couples glide through living room 
to patio and garden. A high moon 
spreads its purple-green upon the 
courtyard, and the flowers turn to 
black and silver tones. The house 
has entertained. From bedroom bal- 
conies hosts bid departing guests 
adieu and watch their motors wind- 
ing slowly down the hills. There 
is a pause as guests look back..... 
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OST of us think of a country 

we have never seen in terms 
of mental pictures—half remembered 
things we've heard or read about. 
Mexico has always brought to my 
mind a hazy picture of a sandy desert 
with a hot sun blazing down on a few 
scrubby cactus plants. 

If I had stopped to analyze this 
mental picture of Mexico, I should 
probably have imagined myself ex- 
ploring those great open spaces astride 
a burro or bouncing along in an ox- 
cart. When, however, I really did 
make my long-hoped-for trip through 
this new-old country in a comfortable, 
up-to-date railway train, I brought 
back with me an entirely different 
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A plumed serpent 
head of stone on the 
Pyramid of the Sun 


picture of our interesting neigh- 
bors to the South. Following a 
carefully planned itinerary, we 
were able to make a complete 
round trip, including the most 
interesting places in Mexico, in 
three weeks. Now that I’ve seen 
Mexico and listened to her wandering 
musicians serenading under twilight 
skies, my mental picture of the south- 
ern republic has changed astonish- 
ingly. 

My diary of those exciting and fas- 
cinating twenty days is filled with 
sketchy but exultant paragraphs about 
our Sunday on the floating flower 
barges of Xochimilco, the Venice of 
Mexico... the native home I visited 
where I watched ¢ortillas being made 
on a porcelain brazier where the char- 
coal was fanned to a high heat with a 
palm leaf... the first time I ever 
tasted a custard apple . . . the Mexi- 
can whipped chocolate in the market 
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AKE A NEW WAY 


MEXICO 


Says 
Helen Eva Yates 


A SanFrancisco Writer 
Who Has Visited Many 
Strange Lands Finds 
Our Neighbors to the 
South Most Interesting 


place made before us with a 
funny little beater of carved 
wood. ... 

In fact, the only arid 
desert that I saw at all was 
during the day we drove out of Mexi- 
co City to see the great Aztec Pyra- 
mid of the Sun, that noble stone rem- 
nant of a glorious civilization which 
flourished and died long before our 
forefathers landed on Plymouth Rock. 
This Mexican desert is like a painted 
movie set—so clear cut does it stretch 
away to the horizon, streaked with 
those sharp purple shadows character- 
istic of the country. It is little wonder 
that artists from all over the world 
have congregated to the prolific art 
colony of Cuernavaca. Nothing on 
the Mediterranean can surpass in 
brilliancy the coloring of lioien. 
We may cross many oceans and see 
less fascinating and “foreign” lands 
than lie just across the United States 
border. 


VEN the names of Mexican towns 

are picturesque, most of them 
being named after a legend of their 
origin, or an ancient Aztec symbol. 
Cuernavaca, for instance, means 
“cow’s horn” because the town is 
built on a ridge shaped like a cow’s 
horn. The Indian village of Xochi- 
milco means “flower bed” —oh, rightly 
named! And Hermosillo (pronounced 
softly in the Spanish way—‘“Air-mo- 
see-yoh”) means “Little Beauty,” 
which it is, indeed. Chapultepec 
means “‘hill of the grasshoppers,” and 
Guadalupe was named after the vir- 
gin, in Spanish. 

Because many people are prone to 
harbor the old idea that Mexico is in- 
accessible, with primitive hotels and 
lurking bandits around every corner, 
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it is time that such fallacies were ex- 
ploded. It is true that until a year 
ago, travelers had to ride in second 
rate coaches on indefinite schedules— 
often, in fact, these coaches were 
hooked on behind a long line of freight 
cars, as if hauled reluctantly. 

Today the very finest of railroad 
equipment goes down the west coast 
on a regular daily schedule. At Los 
Angeles you may board a comfortable 
Pullman, with diner service, and re- 
main right on your car until reaching 
Guadalajara, “Pearl of the Occident,” 
two and one-half days later. 


Y Our route leads down the long 
arm of lower California, entering 
Mexico at Nogales; then on to Guay- 
mas, Mazatlan, Guadalajara, Quere- 
taro and Mexico City. The return 
journey should be made via the inland 
route through quaint Guanajuato to 
E] Paso, thence back to the coast and 
Los Angeles. 

The transportation cost of such a 
trip ranges around two hundred dol- 
lars, depending upon whether you 
prefer a standard berth or a more 
luxurious drawing room or compart- 
ment. And, of course, spending 
money depends entirely on your own 
conscience and your weakness for such 
temptations as Mexican glassware, 
French perfumes, leather novelties, ad 
infinitum. 

If you happen to be the owner of a 
Spanish home, Mexico will be a tor- 
ment if you are too poor to buy all the 


The Indian village of Xochi- 
milco is the Venice of Mexico 
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The spires in the 
distance are those 
of the Cathedral 
in Tepic, Mexico 


perfect Spanish 
antiques you 'llsee. 
But even for a few 
pennies you can 
buy the most glor- 
iously effective 
bits — the peons 
even design dolls 
and donkeys out 
of corn husks. 
There is nothing 
that cannot be 
bought in a Mex- 
ican market — 
from tripe to china 
virgins; charcoal 
and aguacates; ro- 
saries and Aztec 
sun dials; rope 
chairs and chili 
peppers; ‘tequila 
and clay gods. And 
the fun of poking 
about the plaza, 
stepping over 
sleeping children 
beside their busi- 
ness-like mothers, 
and talking with 
your fingers be- 
cause you only know how to say 
“Quanto” in Spanish (“how much?’’)! 

Still, there are faint-hearted tourists 
who think they take their lives in 
hand to venture into Mexico. Allay 
your fears and let it be known far and 
wide, that since the Federal govern- 
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ment has settled down and all church 
difficulties have been smoothed out, 
every city in Mexico is cooperating in 
an effort to attract American travel 
and business. New hotels, resorts, 
race tracks, and paved roads are being 
built as fast as possible; yet not fast 
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enough to take care of the influx of 
eager new travelers to Mexico. 

If you only viewed Mexico from 
your train window, the trip would be 
worth while, for five minute stops are 
made at the most picture-book little 
villages all along the coast. Little 
bands of colorful peons dressed in 
bright blankets and serapes bring their 
baskets of pottery and drawnwork to 
your window. Native vendors with 
soft Spanish accents offer you a tray 
of sweet cakes, fruits, sortil/as, and 
flowers. At longer stops you may 
climb into an old carriage and jog 
along cobble-stone streets to idle over 
a cool drink in a shaded patio, or 
watch a market scene, or a typical 
fiesta. Everywhere you feel you are 
in Old Mexico—such tranquil relax- 
ation in the atmosphere—even the 
little brown burros lop their ears and 
drowse in the shade. 


rROM our first stopping place, at 
Guaymas, I was entranced with 
the smaller native places of Mexico. 
Guaymas is just a little port town but 
it has the purplest mountains in the 
world, more shell fish than you can 
imagine, and a tourmaline bay where 
the yachts anchor. Beyond Guaymas 
we came into the richer, more virgin 
forest country of the West Coast. A 
handful of native straw huts with 
women grinding corn in crude stone 
mortars in the yard—the thin spire 
of an old church in the distance— 
then more waving trees and we were 
deep in the wilderness. Gradually the 
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scene out of our car windows became a 
thick carpet of interwoven trees, vines 
and flaming bougainvillea. We saw 
the flash of a parrot’s wing, once 
heard the slow swish of an alligator 
diving off a log, and all day long wit- 
nessed an ever-changing scene, with 
variations of native life at every sta- 
tion. What a country of contrasts— 
lush fields, deep canyons and peaks 
that tower more than 17,000 
tropics and eternal snows. 

At Mazatlan we rode in a one-horse 
shay, bought a miniature barrel of 
“pulque,” and saw a cunning Mexican 
lad do the Farabe Tapatio (Mexican 
national dance). Mazatlan is quite a 
port. It has a curved shell of harbor 
as blue as Naples. A stunning picture 
of this bay, flanked with palms and 
the high stone palisade, comes back to 
me, and all i of Mazat- 
lan look dull beside it. Here it was 
that we first attended a real Mexican 
banquet—the memorable dinner party 
given for General Diaz in the Bel Mar 
Hotel along the rolling beach. 

Guadalajara was having a fiesta 
around their great cathedral when we 
were there. Little tents and stalls of 
fruits, clothing, tin bath-tubs, cruci- 
fixes and candles—everything a Mexi- 

can pilgrim could wish for. At night 
it was most exciting when the wan- 
dering bands of musicians tuned up 
and played “Four Little Farms” (a 


In a Mexican market one can buy 
everything from custard apples 
to crucifixes for a few coppers 
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popular Mexican song) for us. We 
tried an ear of parched corn off an 
iron brazier, and got very sticky eat- 
ing a little cake made of pounded 
guavas. What a night—first, a ma- 
genta sunset, then a twilight of la- 
vender with a thin silver sickle of a 
moon. A perfect night for dancing, 
and our party invited to a Mexican 
ball. . 

But it takes Mexico City to set the 
pace, for it is the Little Paris of Amer- 
ica. Chapultepec Park is like the 
famous Bois, except that its trees are 
more stately. I loved the little Don 
Quixote fountain decorated with blue 
tiles (brought from Spain) which tell 
the pictured story of the hero of wind- 
mills. An old keeper-of-the-books 
guards a stall of red volumes of the 
story which casual strollers in the 
park may enjoy as they rest on the 
stone seat beside the tinkling foun- 
tain. Where, but in Mexico, would 
you be invited to browse in books 
beside a lilting fountain? 


F course we made the rounds 
through Chapultepec Palace; 
through the great Museum and the 
Thieves’ Market; the “Pawn” (where 
we found gorgeous antique ear-rings) ; 
went to see the National Opera and a 
bull-fight; bought a sombrero, some 
Spanish lace and a Malacca stick 
from Toledo; spent a day in the gar- 
dens of Cuernavaca that I shall always 
picture as the land of white butter- 
flies—drifting like clouds on the milky 
air; wandered over the Pyramid of 
the Sun and the ruins at San Juan 
Teotihuacan (an Aztec name which 
means the City of the Plumed Ser- 
pent); watched the Indian pottery 
workers; and visited the Shrine of 
Guadalupe, the national shrine of 
Mexico to which pilgrims come the 
year around. It is to the Mexicans 
what. Mecca is to the Mohamme- 
dans, the Ganges to the Hindus, and 
Nikko to the Japanese. 

I ‘wanted most to go with some 
Mexican friends to Xochimilco, that 
odd little Indian village near Mexico 
City, which is a series of flower- 
smothered canals around tiny islands 
of drooping feathery trees; to take 
an enormous lunch basket and 
just spend a lazy afternoon poling 
down the streams to the sound of 
music boats and joyous laughter. 

Venice, in Italy, is most romantic 
by night. Xochimilco is loveliest by 
day when the bright bouquet of flow- 
ers and natives’ bandilleros glitter 
against the blue, blue southern sky. 

One could spend months in Mexico 
moving from one fascinating phaseof 
life to another, adding to the kaleido- 
scope of colorful pictures that will 
forever bring back memories of the 
beauty and romance of Old Mexico. 
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Looking Out Windows With 


CAPTAIN 
DOBBSIE 


An Interview by Paul Howard 


VERY morning, with the exception of Sunday, an 

astonishing number of people’ in the West turn on 
their radios at eight o’clock to hear the hearty voice of a 
gentleman known to radioland as “Dobbsie.’’ On second 
thought, astonishing is not the word. 1,250,000 is more 
nearly correct, but there we are getting 
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into statistics, which is not the purpose 
of this article at all. Placed end to 
end, Dobbsie’s listeners might reach 
from here to somewhere else, but con- 
sidered as such they would be no more 
than a numerical phenomenon, and 
who gives a whoop about that? 

But all of us are interested in human 
drama. We are touched by a mother’s 
tears, an invalid’s smile; we like to see 
the tangles of life straightened out 
happily; we respond to the velvet 
touch of simple human understanding. 











The Man Whose 
Cheery Voice is 
Heard Every 
Week-day Morn- 
ing over the Coast 
Network of the 
National Broad- 
casting Company 





One day a friend suggested that he mix a 
little “applesauce” with his program of radio 
exercises; in other words that he build up the 
morale as well as the muscle. Almost over- 














I dare say that there is no man in 
the West today whose fingers are 
oftener on the pulse of mankind than Hugh Barrett 
Dobbs. Certainly I was convinced of it when one morn- 
ing I sought him out and asked him to tell me something 
about that great invisible audience of his who meet with 
him in spirit to send out a good wish at the start of the 
day. 

Before we look out windows with Dobbsie, I think we 
might pause for a moment to look through a window at 
him. I first saw him through a window. He stood before 
a microphone with his chin drawn in, his great chest out 
and smiling. Even if I had never heard Dobbsie before 
I saw him through the studio window I would have 
known that he was enjoying the thing he was doing. The 
secret of his success, I think, is that he has been able to 
make his own enjoyment contagious. 

In common with the greatest masters of art he has 
learned that an artist’s appeal must be an impression 
conveyed through the senses. It was Guy de Maupassant 
who said, “The public is composed of numerous groups 
who cry to us: ‘Console me, amuse me, make me sympa- 
thetic, make me dream, make me laugh, make me think.’ ”’ 
Dobbsie has done just that. His medium is the radio 
and his artistic purpose is achieved by knowing the tech- 
nique that appeals to the human heart. 

At one time Hugh Barrett Dobbs was in the business 
of building up the body. He operated a gymnasium. 
His clients were those who wanted their waist lines re- 
duced and their chest expansion increased. His was a 
business of weights and dumb bells designed to make 
the human heart a smoothly working organ of the body. 
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night his followers doubled. Soon they be- 
came a multitude eager to take Dobbsie’s 
exercises. Before long they began to look upon Dobbsie 
as the embodiment of good will and happiness. 

The lame, the halt and the blind, the hale, the hearty, 
and the blessed tuned in to hear his daily message. His 
voice knew no age limit. From the three-year-old boy 
to the ninety-year-old grandmother its appeal was uni- 
versal. 

The reason? Dobbsie’s is the voice of optimism. He 
has become an ideal to his listeners. They pour out their 
hearts to him. His mission is to sow the seeds of the 
brotherhood of mankind. His harvest has been love. 


O much we see when we look through a window at 

Dobbsie. A man whom his invisible audience con- 

ceives as an ideal—a voice that no longer cries in the wil- 
derness but a voice that launches a laugh on the air. 

Dobbsie does not think of this audience of his as an 
audience. He thinks of it as made up of individuals— 
friends. He has taken each and every one to his heart. 
And in the archives of his heart are many beautiful 
stories of his fellow man, stories that in themselves are 
inspirational editorials, stories that should help us along 
the paths that lead to our separate goals. That is really 
the reason for this article on Dobbsie. 

Would you like to hear the story of “Casey of the Win- 
dow Swaps?” For ten long years Casey has been a shut- 
in. Life heaped upon her slim shoulders a load too great 
for her frail body to bear. Imprisoned in a narrow bed, 
she lies the day long—free. For life has not conquered 
her spirit. At one time, Casey’s only view of the outside 
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world was through her window. It 
was a pretty view. Hollyhocks on 
their long stalks peeped in the window 
at her; some stared at her with solemn 
yellow eyes; others delicately pink 
blushed at their own boldness, and 
still others, merry fellows, seemed to 
laugh until their faces turned red in 
their clownish effort to cheer Casey 
in her bed. Rambler roses climbed 
the distant white picket fence border- 
ing the lawn to nod their pert and 
tousled heads at Casey. 


ER window was the loveliest 

thing Casey had—so lovely that 
she thought she would like to share it 
with others. And thus an idea was 
born. She thought that somewhere, 
perhaps, there might be a shut-in like 
herself who would like to see the view 
from her window, someone who might 
like to share his view with her. A les- 
ser person would have stopped there, 
content in conceiving a lovely thought 
that would be difficult to translate 
into a deed. 

Casey, you see, couldn’t move her 
legs. She couldn’t go to people and 
tell them about the view from her 
window. Her poor little hands were 
so crippled that writing with pen or 
pencil was impossible. But Casey 
was determined to carry on, and this 
is the way she did it. By hook or 
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crook she gained possession of a type- 
writer. Another obstacle presented 
itself when she discovered that her 
gnarled and crooked fingers could not 
manage the keys. It may have been 
that Casey prayed; that her tired eyes 
filled with tears, but certainly she did 
not give up, and finally she did write 
about her window. With her pain- 
distorted hand wrapped about a pen- 
cil, she tapped out her message with 
the pencil’s rubber end and sent that 
message with a letter to the jovial fel- 
low whose hale and hearty voice came 
to her every morning over the air. Be- 
fore many days she heard him read 
her letter and heard him read, too, 
her description of the view from her 
window. 

The idea caught on quickly. And 
now invalids the West over swap win- 
dow views with Casey. 

Truly, Dobbsie and his shipmates 
look into, as well as out of, many win- 
dows. There was the blind man’s 
window. The blow that shut off the 
light in his eyes forever, opened up 
new and greater fields of sunshine for 
him. A failure with excellent eye- 
sight, he became a success with no 
sight at all. In the darkness he could 
see his mother more vividly than 
many of us can see ours in the light. 
He told of that mother one Mother’s 
Day morning to the passengers on 
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Dobbsie’s ship. The sequel came a 
few days later when a gentleman 
drove up in front of the blind man’s 
house. He came, he said, to shake a 
stranger's hand—four hundred and 
fifty miles his chauffeur had driven 
him just so that he could thank the 
blind man who had made his daughter 
see that her mother—and dad too— 
longed for an expression of their 
daughter’s love. 


NOTHER window. This time 
locked with shades drawn and 
wadding stuck in around the edges so 
that the air might not come in. The 
door, too, was closed and locked and 
sealed. A hissing sound came from a 
gas jet but there was no flame in the 
room. Only a sweet heady odor and 
aman. A man disheartened. Beaten 
by life. To make things easier he 
turned on his little radio. A rollick- 
ing, laughing voice sounded in the 
room. A voice full of good spirits and 
health and optimism and understand- 
ing. A voice accompanied by music. 
Dobbsie’s Wee Willie was tickling 
ivory keys. Someone sang a song. 
The man listened, growing drowsier. 
There was a humming noise in his 
head and that sweet odor in his nos- 
trils. And then Dobbsie’s voice again: 
“Listen, shipmate, when you think 
you are beaten, try the other side of 
the boat.” Dobbsie was 
reading a bit of homely 
philosophy he had picked 
up, as it happens, trom the 
pages of this very maga- 
zine, SuNsET. As he read, 
there was only a vacant- 
looking microphone star- 
ing apathetically at him. 
But from the light in his 
alert eyes and the expres- 
sion in his booming voice 
those who watched him 
knew that somehow, some- 
where, Dobbsie had _ his 
sympathetic fingers on the 
pulse of those who needed 
an encouraging word. 
Among the hundreds of 
letters he received in ex- 
pression of gratitude for 
the homely philosophy he 
had on that day so cheer- 
fully given was one from 
a man who said that he 
had taken the wadding 
from out his window and 
opened it wide to drink in 
the air made sweeter by 
the voice of a man whose 
philosophy is: “Inasmuch 
as you aed done unto the 
least of these... .” 


Captain Dobbsie at home 
on his one day of rest 
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Little Gardens 
With Personality 


by 
Mary Goodrich 


HEN more than half a million 

eople choose to live on a 
handful of hills, naturally there is 
very little room for gardens. But, 
room or not, San Franciscans will 
have their gardens. That is why they 
have built them—charming ones, too 
—in gay little flower pots against 
white plastered buildings; in window 
boxes packed with dazzling color; in 
pocket handkerchief rock gardens 
which fill entire front yards. These 
romantic San Franciscans have even 
planted their posies between huge 
boulders on the sides of their hills; 
they have embroidered their high 
walls with festoons of trailing ivy, 
lantana, and pink geraniums; they 
have built gardens in the sky, roof 
gardens with walls of sweet peas and 
carpets of pansies. Wherever one 
goes in San Francisco one finds little 
gardens tucked away in the most un- 
ope places—little gardens with 
colorful personality. 

As a foreword to 
this city’s volume of 
bloom, a floral intro- 
duction, as it were, 
the Ferry Building 
flaunts its little roof 
garden 150 feet above 
the water’s edge, in fine bravado. 

The miniature plot, perhaps 30 
feet square, was the gift of John 
McLaren, superintendent of Golden 
Gate Park and honorary president of 
the Garden Club, to Mrs. Holt, head 
of the Women’s Department of the 
California Development Company. 
In its original planting the garden 
consisted of azaleas, but now there 
are massed shrubs of diminutive var- 
ieties that have more constant bloom. 
Standing under the tall clock tower 
and above the pounding waters of the 
Bay, this patch of garden is truly 
unique. Unmindful of their unusual 
power however, sturdy veronicas 

loom, tossed by the gales; golden 
blossoms of dwarf Spanish and Scotch 
broom lighten their dark foliage; 
coprosma mingles contentedly with 
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One of San Francisco’s sky 
gardens—a spot of gay color 
on the roof of the Ferry 
Building, 150 feet above the 
waters of San Francisco Bay 
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golden privet; while 
euonymus, and 
Mediterranean and 
Scotch heather, 
crowd the confines 
of the big boxes. 

The planting is a combination that 
demonstrates something new to win- 
dow-box specialists. This form of 
garden decoration, long thought to be 
limited in selection, is of late present- 
ing an interesting development. In 
the deep boxes a the Ferry gardens 
are found the dwarf varieties of shrubs 
ordinarily used in massed plantings 
for effective purposes. Hitherto they 
have appeared to belong in large areas 
where easy pruning is possible, but, 
although here they follow the edge of 
the Ferry Building roof and lower 
themselves over the water side, they 
are luxuriant and healthy. 

Going from this wind-blown garden 
into the retreat of Captain John Leale 
one experiences a sense of expectancy 
and enthusiasm. We are led there less 
by a desire for contrast than by the 
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natural linking of the sea garden with 
that of the ship’s officer. In his gar- 
den all promises are made good, and a 
host of charming secrets, compounded 
of flora and navigation, are revealed. 
In the photographs on page 16 an 
attempt has been made to present 
the charm of the grotto and hothouse 
in which Captain Leale’s best efforts 
are spent. Guided by it, the reader 
may appreciate the fine character of 
the grotto foundation. It is formed of 
excellent slag made of melted tin and 
so painstakingly shaped that the 
plants coming out of it cling to its 
points and snuggle under its curves in 
a natural manner. A perpendicular 
fish-pond is mirrored in a floor pool 
and over both the lighting effect has 
been so detailed as to suggest their 
borrowed origin. Out of this perpen- 
dicular area protrude staghorn ‘a 
so fanciful and tremendous that their 
reality is questioned, and rock plants 
of many varieties live in friendly con- 
tact with wild gooseberry, wild cur- 
rant, and transplantings from nearby 
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mountain sides, while on the floor 
level amazing growths of woodwardia 
ferns seven feet tall give irregularity 
and height. Their counterpart may 


be found only along streams providing 
rich leaf-mold rooting. 
Between the grotto and an adjacent 


structure, built to represent the cabin 
of a ship, stands an excellent speci- 
men of redwood tree. It is curious to 
find that tall forester in such a set- 
ting, where, after a smothered jour- 
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ney in the Captain’s coat pocket, it 
has flourished for 38 years. On one 
side is the interesting cabin, finished 
and furnished in woods and brasses 
from vessels and countries all over 
the world; on the other, exotic flora 
entirely foreign to the winds and fog 
of this great western seaport. In such 
a setting stands this mountain tree, 


The cabin in Captain Leale’s 
interesting ship-shape garden 
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A man who sails the seas and 
glimpses the flowers in far- 
away ports is sure to bring 
ideas home to his own door- 
yard. The photographs on 
this page reveal the charm 
of Captain Leale’s garden 


erect, majestic and superb! 


In the hothouse is an ex- 
quisite muscatel grape - vine, 
bearing heavy clusters of yel- 
low fruit that come to full de- 
velopment out of season. The 
Ferry Building box miniatures 
are recalled in the appearance 
of dwarf shrubs at intervals 
throughout the garden and in 
the dainty miniature apple 
tree facing the grotto, its bur- 
den of fruit considerable in 
season. The visitor to this 
garden, and his name is legion, 
finds in it the epitome of acres 
compressed into 75 feet, and 
all of it sheer delight and satis- 
faction. 

What may be done in six 
weeks by patientOriental hands 

is exemplified in the new garden (that 
is, new as I write this) of a William 
Hine kley Taylor, president of the San 
Francisco Garden Club. The task 
was turned over to a Chinese servant 
whose ardor and capacity for taking 
pains is responsible for quick results. 
Massed planting of large shrubs gave 
age and finish to the border and rear 
of the garden, before the body of the 
area was laid out. These were so 
carefully placed and transplanted 
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This is an idea for enlarging 
the garden by the use of win- 
dow boxes—an idea borrowed 
from the home of Dr. Moffitt. 
Here in a small area a wide 
variety of flowers flaunt bril- 
liant hues through the year 


that no hint of removal can 
be seen. Rose standards were 
placed in the body of the 
plot and surrounded by an- 
nuals of such growth that 
blossom time quickly fol- 
lowed. The exquisite Los 
\ngeles rose is a popular one 
n the planting; Lady Hilling- 
don, Cheerful, Maréchal Niel 
and Ophelia are others. The 
beds inside and around the 
garden paths are bordered by 
lobelia which protects heavy 
rows of pansies, masses of pe- 
tunias, stock, asters, and the 
like. Garden furniture has 
added its touch of finish to 
this most quickly built gar- 








len in the Club’s group. (See 
the photograph on page 30.) 

Beside Mrs. Taylor’s interesting 
rose collection stands a garden made 
primarily of window boxes that are 
in effect wholly different from those 
of the Ferry Building garden. Dr. 
Herbert Moffitt’s home was built 
with an idea of color outside each 
window and, although the garden de- 
velopment, consisting of formal treat- 
ment about a charming fountain, is 
successfully done, the outstanding 
feature is the eight colorful window 


boxes. Single petunias of a fresh, 
vivid pink, deep red double petunias, 
flowering moss to give length, dwarf 
broom and statice to achieve height, 
brilliant blue lobelia, Swan River 
daisies, ivy, geraniums, forget-me- 
nots, dusty miller, phlox, coreopsis, 
and even an occasional calla lily make 
up the company of the boxes. Beneath 


A blanket of heliotrope covers 
Mrs. Meyer’s high garden wall 


the lower windows one finds the trail= 
ing box plants mingling with a hetero- 
geneous mass of bloom which, singled 
out, proves to be of thoughtful and 
effective selection. 

In a Green Street garden there is a 
wall twelve feet high that is enveloped 
in a blanket of heliotrope, a perfect 
vine in foliage and bloom. This garden 
of Mrs. H. L. E. Meyer is care- 
fully developed, and is placed among 
the foremost in the Garden Club list, 
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by 
Tod Powell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


PHILIP LITTLE 


N these days of plentiful deer and 
multitudinous sportsmen, any 
housewife may expect to receive a 
package of venison from the express- 
man almost any day. And when she 
has paid the forty-four cents over- 
charge that the donor forgot to pre- 
pay, opened the parcel and found the 
savory tenderloin of some friend’s 
record buck, she is generally quite 
put about to know what to do with it. 
First, put it in the family refriger- 
ator. Second, call up Sunser or 
some wise friend and find out how to 
cook it, or refer to this issue of the 
magazine and pick out the recipe 
that suits best the particular part of 
the deer to which she has fallen heir. 
Before proceeding to cook venison, 
however, one must first get one’s deer. 
Not all housewives will be so lucky as 
to receive packets of deer ham. Some 
will have to depend upon the some- 
what erratic aim of Friend Husband 
and his sporting rifle. Others, more 
fortunate, will accompany said hus- 
band to the wilds, be present when 
the carcass of the buck is brought in- 
to camp and will then be called upon 
to prepare a meal from the meat on 
the spot, not to say the gasoline cook- 
ing stove which nowadays is usually a 
part of well-organized camping par- 
ties’ equipment. 
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Cooking Venison 
At Home and in Camp 


So here are some generalities apply- 
ing to venison in general and some 
particularities concerning its prepara- 
tion afield and at home. The field 
instructions are time-tested and cer- 
tified; the home directions are based 
upon a lesser experience but are, I 
believe, thoroughly sound. 

The hunting of deer is an inex- 
haustible subject. Only the general 
outlines of procedure for obtaining a 
supply of this raw material for veni- 
son steaks can be given here; they 
should, however, prove adequate, for 
I have known novices, who knew 
much less than I propose to tell in the 
next few sentences, to go out with a 
brand new rifle and come back in an 
hour with a deer. 

When you fare forth after your 
critter, remember always that Nature 
provides game with coloration to 
blend with the animals’ surroundings. 
Eliminate the scenery from consider- 
ation when you’re looking for a buck. 
In the brush or in the forest you will 
probably see only part of him. Before 
sighting your rifle, know positively 
that it is a deer you see, not some 
other animal, and most particularly 
know that it is not a human being. 
If you do not know this positively 
you have no right even to place your 
weapon to your shoulder. 

Second, be sure it has plenty of 
horns, for if it hasn’t she isn’t a buck 
and so far as I know it is not yet legal 
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in any western state to kill a she, or 
lady deer. 

Never take into the woods a rifle 
that you have not sight-tested. Be- 
tween the time the arm leaves the 
factory and the day you first press 
the trigger, it has been handled by 
many persons, not all of whom per- 
haps know how to treat a firearm. 
Test the sights before you take the 
field. The hunting area is no place for 
promiscuous test bombardment, for 
obvious reasons. 


[F you are smart on deer-hunting and 
woodcraft you'll slip through the 
timber as noiselessly as the Indians 
who depend on deer for their meat 
rations, do your stalking and “beat 
the buck to the draw.” In other 
words, you'll see him before he sees 
you. 

If you know the country, deer hab- 
its and their trails over the passes and 
to water, leave bucking the brush to 
fellows who like that kind of labor. 
Park yourself at some selected point 
of vantage, be patient and comfort- 
able and wait for Mr. Buck to get 
within range. Ten to one you'll have 
it on the other nimrods when it comes 
to bringing meat into camp. 

After you’ve got him, and taken 
care of him as told in an article pub- 
lished in Sunset for September, 1929, 
you can begin thinking how good 
venison steaks are going to taste. 
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Venison is a dark-colored, short- 
fibered meat, rather highly “game” 
flavored and, if properly cared for and 
cooked, is. tender and easily di- 
gested. It will be tough until it has 
been hung several days. So far as the 
housewife at home is concerned, she 
need not delay cooking venison after 
she receives it; the meat probably will 
have been hung sufficiently by that 
time. In camp, it is as well to let the 
meat hang most of a week, meanwhile 
eating bacon and the liver if neces- 





sary. Keep blowflies away from it; 
they can wreck a good quarter of 
venison much quicker than you can 
collect it out in the woods. One 
means of doing this is to quarter the 
carcass, dust the meat with flour and 
sew each quarter up loosely in a 
cheesecloth bag. Hung up in a shady 
place, as cool as possible, where 
draughts of air can reach it, venison 
so prepared will keep for several days 
or even weeks. The longer it is hung, 
provided it is kept cool and dry, the 
more tender and better flavored veni- 
son becomes. 

Venison may be fried, broiled, 
roasted, baked, boiled or stewed. As 
to the choice of ways a great deal de- 
pends upon the age of the buck, the 
condition of his meat and the par- 
ticular cut to be used. 

Frying and broiling are the quick- 
est and easiest ways of cooking the 
meat but the cuts should be from the 
loin, rib chops or the ham. For the 
purpose, the meat should be pounded 
somewhat—not hacked or chopped 
but thumped a bit with a hammer, 
the back of an axe or a clean, smooth 
rock. Cooking should be done over a 
bed of coals, such as hardwood makes; 
never over a flame. For broiling, 
however, the meat should be seared 
over a flame to prevent the juices 
from oozing out and being wasted be- 
fore the cooking really begins, in 
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which case your venison will taste 
about the same as a well-seasoned 
piece of saddle-leather—and some- 
times just about as tender. 

Broiling is the preferable method of 


cooking for it preserves the flavor of 
the meat and improves its digest- 4 


ibility. That is, it is 
preferable as compared 
with frying. Roasting, 
however, is better than 
either. 

Suspend the roast 


in front of a good hardwood fire. Turn 
it often. Catch the drippings in a 
pan placed on the ground and baste 
the roast frequently with the drip- 
pings. Use the drippings for gravy 
when serving the roast. If you do a 
good job of this, you will know what 
real venison tastes like. 

Venison should be cooked to about 
the same stage as a steak is cooked 
when you order a “tenderloin, med- 
ium rare” in a good restaurant. It 
should not be over-cooked and it 
should not be quite rare. 


O roast venison in the kitchen, 

wipe the meat off with a damp 
cloth—do not wash it. Salt and pep- 
per the meat and place it on the rack 
of your roaster. Place a little water 
beneath for basting purposes but do 
not let the water touch the meat. 
Have the oven fairly hot. Put in your 
venison and after a few minutes, when 
the meat has exuded some drippings, 
start basting the roast. Continue to 
do so at ten minute intervals until the 
meat is nearly done. You can time 
the roasting a little more rapidly than 
if the roast were mutton and a little 
slower than if it were beef. About 
twenty minutes before the roast is 
done, sift it sparingly with flour and 
also sift some flour into the gravy. 
After this baste the roast with butter. 
Currant jelly is just about the best 
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sauce in the world to serve with this. 

To broil venison, either at home or 
in camp, first rub your broiler with 
fat. Pick out a loin cut if you can, 
but any of the steak chops are fine 
for broiling. Wipe with a damp 
cloth. Give a chop or steak of aver- 
age thickness fifteen minutes over 
the fire, then onto a hot platter with 
it, and use butter, salt and pepper 
to taste. 

Venison may also be fried in bacon 
at the campfire or on the most 
modern electric range, to say nothing 
of all the good old reliable kitchen 
equipment in between. Slice four 
strips of bacon about a quarter of an 
inch thick. Fry them in an iron pan. 
Cut one and a half pounds of venison 
thin and in small pieces. Put this in 
the hot bacon grease and salt and 
pepper it. Stir with a fork frequently. 
Cook until well done. After removing 
venison and bacon, a delicious gravy 
can be made from the residue by 
adding flour and water. 

Venison cutlets are not properly a 
camp dish. Trim slices of loin cutlets 
three quarters of an inch thick. Salt 
and pepper them and after giving 
them a coat of olive oil or some other 
good salad oil, roll them in bread- 
crumbs. Broil about six or seven 
minutes and when ready to serve 
dress each with a slice of butter. These 
are very hard to take, I assure you ! 
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WHAT ABOUT 
BRIC-A-BRAC? 


RIC-A-BRAC consists of curious, antique or miscel- 
laneous objects of an artistic kind, and includes odd 
knicknacks and sundry articles which seem to collect 
around a home. In many homes they may be compared 
to barnacles on the bottom of a ship: the older it is the 
larger the collection. And just as barnacles are scraped 
off a ship’s bottom, so should a house be given a thorough 
going over from time to time, and the unnecessary dust- 
collecting bric-a-brac eliminated. A list of the articles 
which might well be taken out of the average home would 
perhaps hurt the sensibilities of certain persons who mis- 
take atts for homelikeness or who revel in the bizarre 
rather than the artistic. Such a list would include imita- 
tion plants and flowers; sea shells and seaweed; horsehair 
ornaments under glass domes; china cats or dogs nestling 
in silk pillows placed on the floor; ribbon bows on backs 
of chairs, electric light fixtures, or picture frames; imita- 
tion fruit, stuffed birds or animals. 
Bibelots are small decorative articles of virtu and as 
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Los Angeles Authority on 
Home Furnishing, Discusses 
the Selection of Decorative 
Accessories for the Home 


such have merit, but here again, too 
many of them spoil any decorative 
scheme. 

Objets d’art comprise articles of real 
artistic worth, irrespective of price, 
but they must have good line, form, 
color or some quality which allows 
them to be classified under this head- 
ing. 

The owner of a certain house re- 
cently built in a western city planned 
a large closet expressly to take the 
overflow of ornaments. His idea is to 
have on view only a few at a time, and 
to make a change every two or three 
weeks. When I heard of his scheme | 
thought it an excellent idea but won- 
dered how he would manage to have 
the wedding gifts his rich aunt had 
given him on display when she called. 
In answer to my query he explained 
that his wife has an excellent memory 
regarding gifts and donors, and as 
they usually know when relatives are 
coming, the right things are always in 
place when they arrive. 

It is certainly a perplexing problem 
to know what to do with the various 
gifts for the home which come from 
well intentioned but misguided people. 
Many a room has been ruined by a 
bad picture, an ugly ornament, a 
gaudy pillow or an atrocious lamp 
shade. Eliminate such questionable 
articles. Better risk wounding the 
feelings of the donor than constantly 
to sacrifice your own peace of mind 
and offend the good taste of your 
style-conscious friends. 

Decorative accessories naturally 
form part of a home furnishing 
scheme. They should, therefore, be 
selected carefully for a specific pur- 

ose and place. Vases may be purely 
decorative, chosen for their artistic worth to decorate the 
object on which they are placed, as well as the room itself; 
or they may be both decorative and utilitarian, that is to 
hold flowers, or to serve some other useful purpose. 


" Bepanicsaten attention should be given to relative pro- 
portions when an object is placed on mantel shelf, 
table or any other piece of furniture. A large, heavy lamp 
is out of place on a small, frail looking table, and a deli- 
cate bud vase is lost on the grand piano. Articles should 
also be similar in texture; ace, smooth, polished 
ornaments should be associated with surfaces of that 
finish, just as hand wrought iron work with a rust finish 
belongs with primitive furniture, rough texture rugs and 
coarse textiles. 

From the vast assortment of decorative ornaments 
gathered in all parts of the world and shown in our 
modern stores, many things of real merit may be selected. 
Foremost, because of its adaptability, is Chinese art 
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which can be used in any home, large or small. 





Unique articles are made of china, glass, metal 
and other materials, and can be obtained in all 
sizes, in plain colors or figured, in rough or 
smooth finishes. For finer homes many beau- 
tiful and costly articles are available, such as 
antique porcelain, jade and crystal figures, in- 
tricate ivories and semi-precious stones. 
Besides these there are many Chinese tex- 
tiles which may be used with discretion for 
wall hangings, table scarfs, piano throws and 
other purposes, to give life and color to a room. 
Another cosmopolitan article is the glass 
vase, imported today from most European 
countries as well as from Mexico and the 
Orient. Equally good glassware is made in our 
own country. Its versatility is noteworthy for 
it also comes in many colors and textures. 
Flowers with long elegant stems are often dis- 
played to best advantage in simple glass vases. 


UCH could be written about Dresden 

china, Capo di Monte ware, Sevres 
porcelain, majolica, and other historical objets 
d'art, but let us rather confine ourselves to 
the placement of these things in the home. 

The mantel shelf demands careful consider- 
ation. It should be the center of interest in 
the living room, and yet it is so often disfig- 
ured by an accumulation of bric-a-brac that it 
becomes a catch-all for odds and ends depos- 
ited there by every mem- 
ber of the family. The av- 
erage mantel shelf needs 
but three articles: a good 
looking center piece and 
an object at either end. 
If the shelf seems some- 
what bare, two or three 
additional ornaments 
may be used. Change 
the decoration of the 
mantel shelf at intervals; 
try other vases, candle- 
sticks or ornaments, not 
only here but elsewhere 
in the house. 

Open bookshelves or 
the ever popular hang- 
ing shelves frequently 
look better when not 
packed tightly with 
books. Intersperse the 
volumes with ornaments 
used as book-ends, and 
note the result. Books, 
apart from their value as 
reading material, are dec- 
orative in themselves and 
should be so used. A 
house without books is empty indeed, but what shall we 
say of that guest room which is even devoid of the aver- 
age hotel volume? Put a row of good looking books on 
top of the chest of drawers, select two or three choice 
volumes for the table, and your guest room seems to say, 
“You are welcome, linger awhile, rest and read.” 

Pillows have their place in the decorative scheme of a 
home. Colorful pillows will rejuvenate a dull, lifeless 
taupe mohair sofa and often make it more comfortable. 
Pillows may be correctly used for the day bed, chaise- 
longue, window seat and porch hammock. They should, 
of course, be covered with appropriate material. It has 
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Youcaneasily Decorative 


tell that this objectsmingled 
is a man’s with the books 
special corner add interest 


been customary to place very decorative 
silk and satin pillows on the floor, in front 
of the fireplace or sofa, or standing up 
against the piano leg, lamp or table. This 
should not be done. In the first place, 
most of these pillows with their imitation 
flowers, ribbon bows, French dolls or 
hand-painted decorations, are terrible ex- 
amples of art, and secondly, they serve no 
useful purpose on the floor. If you wish to 
have a floor cushion, that is a different 
matter, and your wish may be gratified by 
purchasing an upholstered cushion, such 
as the English hassock, made expressly to 
use on the floor; but show your good taste 
as well as your good sense by discarding these out-of-date 
gew-gaws. 

Table mats, runners and scarfs come under decoratives, 
but the trend today is away from fussy, dust-collecting 
covers. The smart new tables with beautiful topsdonot need 
anything to hide their beauty. A scarf or throw may be 
used on a grand piano and an upright piano may have a 
runner across the top, though this should not have fringe 
or flounces that hang over the front or down the sides. 

The final touch for all rooms is given by the introduc- 
tion of natural flowers. They give color and life, creat- 
ing an unfailing atmosphere of charm and hospitality. 
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The Simplest Way 
‘To Build a Water Garden 


ERHAPS you are one to whom 

the idea of building a rock garden 
suggests the moving of endless loads 
of dirt and rocks until you are over- 
whelmed with the vision of the work 
involved. The bogey of providing 
crevices for the tiny roots, moraines 
for drainage, lime, loam and various 
fertilizers, while essential in the build- 
ing of a large garden, need not deter 
you from having a small corner in the 
back yard devoted to the culture of 
many of the varieties which are easy 
to grow. Most rock plants are hardy 
little individuals, and though they 
may prefer special treatment in the 
form of soil, sunlight or moisture, 
nearly all will grow under ordinary 
garden conditions. A small amount of 
expense and a proportionate amount 
of work will give you a start in this 
fascinating branch of gardening cover- 
ing all varieties from bog plants to 
alpines. Once you build a home for 
the little fellows, the very next season 
will see you planning to enlarge it as 
the rock garden field seems unlimited 
and is easily adjusted to any size 
purse. 

The location of your garden spot 
should demand your attention first. 
It should be where it will at least have 
the afternoon sun and, if possible, all 
day. A space about ten feet square 
will be plenty. 

Dig a hole as shown in drawing 
“A,” the long axis being about 7 feet 
in length and the shorter 6 feet. The 
depth to be at least 1 foot 3 inches at 
the center, gradually sloping to the 
edges like a bowl, as shown in the sec- 
tional drawing. The two small circles 
indicate holes to be dug which, when 


These drawings are self-explanatory 





DRAWING-B 














by 
H. M. Flemming 


finished, will serve as receptacles for 
water lilies or other aquatic plants. 

Throw the dirt to the edge of the 
excavation, forming a mound which 
will be a home for those plants requir- 
ing a drier situation. Before placing 
the concrete, the surface of the exca- 
vated portion should be firmly 
tamped or pounded with the shovel 
to prev -nt cracks forming in the con- 
crete duc to uneven settlement. 

You are now ready for the concrete, 
and will require % yard of gravel, %4 
yard of sand, and 3 sacks of cement 
for the job. But before you can start, 
build a mixing box as shown in draw- 
ing ““B,” which can be made of odds 
and ends of lumber and should be 
about 3 feet square. This will hold 
two buckets of gravel, one of sand, 
and a half bucket of cement, which is 
a good proportion for your mixture. 

Empty the gravel in the box, then 
over it spread the sand and cement. 
After mixing these thoroughly by 
turning with the shovel, form a de- 
pression in the center. 

Pour about half a bucket of water 
into this depression, and by shoveling 
from the edges toward the center the 
water can be mixed without allowing 
it to run off the boards. Add more 
water if necessary but be careful not 
























JECTION. /HOWING- PIT: FORWATERLILY 
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to add too much, as that will cause 
the mixture to run. A fairly dry mix 
is easier to handle and is just as 
effective. 

In placing the concrete in the pool, 
first place the floors of the water lily 
holes and allow to stand at least 
twenty minutes. Anything cylindrical 
in shape, about 1 foot in diameter, 
will do asa form for the holes provid- 
ing it is strong enough to support the 
sides. A glazed crock makes a good 
form and it is easy to remove when 
the concrete has set. Start the floor of 
the pool proper from the edges of the 
lily pits, and working toward the 
outer rim, spread the concrete about 
3 inches thick. Smooth the surface 
with a small trowel, dipping it in 
water occasionally to keep the cement 
from adhering to it. The mixture, as 
you near the sloping sides, should es- 
pecially be mixed with very little 
water. so it will not run as it ap- 
proaches the vertical. If possible, 
rocks should be placed around the 
edges to give a more natural appear- 
ance. 

A day or more later a wall of bricks, 
as shown, can be laid to form a section 
for the bog plants. The bricks will 
allow moisture to penetrate into this 
section. 

No inlet nor outlet has been pro- 
vided in the pool as it has been kept 
as simple as possible. It can easily be 
filled with the hose, or for emptying, 
the hose will again serve as a syphon. 

The mound formed by the dirt will 
provide a home for about fifty plants, 
and if some weather beaten rocks are 
available, they may be placed in the 
mound. (See drawing at the left.) 


The completed pool and rockery 
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The Rock Garden Lady 


Dear Garden Friends:-- 


So many of you have written 

me asking what alpines thrive 
in California and Southwest rock 
gardens, I have decided to answer 
you through our own West Coast 
home, garden and outdoor maga- 
zine—SunseET. Many of you 
have asked particularly about 
drought-resistant alpines, so most 
of my letter will be devoted to dis- 
cussing those varieties which will 
thrive with comparatively little 
moisture. 

First of all, I should say that 
the most important thing to be 
considered about rock gardens in 
any locality is the soil and its 
preparation. I have found that 
alpines are not so particular about 
the amount of sunshine or shade 
they get as they are about their 
rooting medium—just as in the 
rearing of children, environment 
is the important factor. 


SSUMING that your rock 

garden has been constructed 
and that you have left ample 
pockets for the plants, our first 
thought is to fill those pockets 
with the right rooting medium. 
Even if you have already pre- 
pared the soil pockets, it may be 
advisable to remove the soil this 
fall and refill the pockets with a 
better mixture, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Take a copious amount of chip- 
rock (the small rock chips that 
are used for road construction) 
and if this cannot be procured, 
small size pea gravel will do; mix 
with this granulated peat moss, 
which has been soaked for at least 
two weeks in water, or otherwise 
broken down from the bale and 
soaked thoroughly each day until 
it is soft, pliable, and black, much 
as it would be when first taken 
from the peat bog. (This peat 
moss can be bought in bales 
almost any seed store.) Add to 
this, good garden loam, and leaf 
mold or compost. If leaf mold 
and compost are not procurable, 
just use good, rich, deep loam, 
provided it is of a neutral rather 
than an acid tendency, and 
plenty of sand. The proportions 
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Edith Banghart 


E VER since Edith Banghart 

of Medina, Washington, 
visited California last winter 
with her marvelous collection of 
rock garden slides, she has been 
swamped with letters asking 
about drought-resistani alpines. 
«| Mrs. Banghart, busy with her 
home and three children—to 
say nothing of her plant babies 
—could not answer all of these 
letters individually, and so she 
is answering them all at once 
1 in this article. 

When we tell you that Edith 
Banghart spent several years 
in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the British Columbia 
government, that she is a Fel- 
low of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Great Britain, and 
that she has spent over twenty 
years in the study of alpines, 
you may think that the photo- 
graph above is of one of Mrs. 
Banghart’s daughters—but it 
isn’t.—TueE Epirors. 
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I suggest for California are one 
part chip-rock and sand, one part 
good rich loam or leaf mold, and 
two parts broken down peat moss. 
Don’t be afraid to use plenty of 
stones and sand, which with the 
peat moss will conserve moisture 
in the driest season. Alpines can 
be fairly well parched on top, but 
if their rooting medium is cool 
they will thrive and pull through 
many a warm spell. 

Another thing to be considered 
in a warm climate, which should 
be mentioned at this time, is the 
mulch in the springtime. In Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest I should 
suggest mulching about the first 
week in March. This mulch 
should consist of peat moss, old, 
well-weathered cow manure, and 
plenty of sand. Place this well 
around your plants after you have 
cultivated the soil, making a very 
thorough ground cover of it; this 
is another way of preventing 
evaporation and conserving the 
moisture during the summer 
months. The cow manure, how- 
ever, must be at least a year or 
two old. (I procure it two years 
in advance, so that it, too, is 
thoroughly broken down and all 
ingredients that would be in- 
jurious to alpines thoroughly 
washed and weathered out.) 

Presuming again that you have 
your rock garden planted, I am 
hoping you have provided it with 
the proper amount of dwarf 
shrubbery according to its size 
and dimensions. Nothing quite 
takes the place of dwarf shrub- 
bery in the rock garden. The 
creeping Juniper (Funiperus pro- 
cumbens) and some of the dwarf 
Pinus, and many of the dwarf 
cotoneasters, such as C. humifusa, 
and C. adpressa, do well in Cali- 
fornia. The dwarf azaleas which 
were blooming so luxuriantly 
when I was down there are lovely 
when planted in drifts in the rock 
garden; the heathers, so many 
lovely specimens of which I saw 
blooming in Miss Sessions’ gar- 
dens in San Diego, and very many 
other types of dwarf evergreens 
are splendid means of providing a 
little shade which ‘is much needed. 


o | 
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Postscripts 


RDINARILY the _ rock 
garden should be built 
away from large trees. In hot, 
dry climates, however, shade 
a part of the day is of benefit. 
The pockets in which alpines 
are to be planted should vary 
in size and shape — some 
should be small and some 
large enough to accommodate 
large groupings. 


Fill these pockets with a mix- 
ture of chip rock (or 
gravel); leaf mold (or rich 
garden loam); peat moss, and 
sand. 


Plant drooping varieties at 
the top of the rocks to droop 
over. Group the small, low- 
growing varieties on the level, 
three to five plants in a group- 
ing. Fill chinks and crevices 
with saxifrages. 


In planting rock plants do not 
set the rampant types near 
small choice varieties. If you 
do, you will soon have noth- 
ing but the former. 


PHOTOGRAPH, MOTT STUDIOS 
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The genistas (Broom family), many 
of which are especially drought-resist- 
ant, are also particularly nice for the 
rock garden. Genista prostrata, and 
Genista sagittalis, with its peculiarly 
winged foliage, are unsurpassable. 
Then we have the lewisias which are 
especially adapted to southern climes, 
and are among the loveliest of all 
alpines. The silenes, many varieties 
of which the Sierra and Lower Cas- 
cades boast, are nice for the warm 
rock garden. Silene hookeri from 
southern Oregon is a fine one. It is 
difficult to imagine a daintier group- 
ing than the combination of four or 
five lovely specimens of Silene hookeri, 
with its beautiful pink coloring, grow- 
ing with the glorious blue of the Pent- 
stemon rattani minor. 

The pentstemons are another family 
that will thrive under any sunny con- 
dition as long as they have a cool deep 
medium for their roots. For another 
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satisfying effect try grouping Pent- 


stemon barrettae with a few clumps of 


Aster yunnanense, which hails from 
far off Thibet. This is one of the 
loveliest combinations I know. An- 
other happy and friendly combination 
of which I am especially fond is the 
refreshing pink of the Dianthus caesius 
grandiflora and the blue of Veronica 
dubia prostrata. Give these two friend- 
ly species plenty of room and you can- 
not imagine how pleased you will be 
with them in a year or two. 

The helianthemums, or rock roses, 
are drought-resistant, and there are 

many beautiful forms these days that 
are a great improvement on the old 
small flowered types of a few years 
ago. We have the large-flowered 
pinks with gray foliage, large flowered 
yellows with gray foliage, the double 
yellows, double oranges, large-flow- 
ered salmon, and whites, and a lovely 


new shade of crimson which is espe- 


cially beautiful. Try a grouping of 
yellow rock roses and the dainty 
little sky-blue Linum alpinum for an 
effect that is most refreshing. 

The aethionemas are another type 
of rock plant appropriate for a dry 
location, whose very name implies 
the nature of their being. ethio 
means scorch, so one could not go 
wrong in making a special hobby of 
collecting the aethionemas. One 
lovely type is 4. grandiflorum, and 
A. pulchellum is good; both are clear 
pinks, and it is hard to find anything 
nicer than the lovely imported hybrid 
from Miss Wilmott’s English gar- 
den, Aethionema warley rose, which 
is good both in bloom and out, as 


The photograph at top of 
page shows a sunny corner 
of Mrs. Banghart’s rock gar- 
den planted to Aethionemas. 
At left is an idea for an out- 
door fireplace incorporated in 
the wall of a canyon garden 
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the twiggy, compact, gray foliage is 
itself an asset in the rock garden. 

The alyssums are drought-resist- 
ant, as are also some of the campanu- 
las. The little Campanula garganica 
and C. muralis are not averse to a 
high, dry, and lofty position in the 
rock garden. Don’t forget that the 
artemesias lend softness, and their 
foliage is an especially nice foil for 
other plants of a more vivid nature. 

The iris are legion in California and 
the Southwest. Many of our most 
beautiful hybrids and alpine species 
come from the mountains or sub- 
alpine regions of the Coast, so they 
could be used to great advantage 
either in meadow effect, or as a high 
drift in the offing, provided you give 
their roots and rhizomes a cool medium 
that will tide them over the dry spell. 
Iris stylosa and some of the bulbous 
types, such as J. susiana, and many 
of the pumila are very beautiful. 

Another combination I have had 
in mind ever since I saw Convolvulus 
mauritanicus blooming in Beverly 
Hills Nurseries, is to combine it with 
the lovely drought-resistant rock 
plant, Malvestrum coccineum. This 
also has gray foliage, and with the 
clear blue of the convolvulus, the 
rose madder blooms of the malves- 
trum are delightful. And speaking 
again of campanulas, I want to tell 
you of the most beautiful specimens 
of Campanula isophylla | have ever 
seen. These were in the lovely be- 
gonia gardens of Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
inson, of Rosecroft, San Diego. Mr. 
Robinson thinks this campanula 
should be grown in partial shade and 


Above, the author’s grouping 
of Pentstemon Barrettae and 
Aster Lunvanuese. At right a 
farm home rock garden on 
the Tuton Division, Yakima 
project, Washington. A few 
years ago this was sagebrush 
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given a goodly amount of moisture. 
No doubt this is true in Southern Cali- 
fornia, but in its native habitat, which 
is sunny Italy, it grows along all the 
high mountain ridges in fullest sun. 
My space is limited, and I have not 
mentioned all the sun loving alpines, 
by any means, but while there is yet 
time I should like to encourage rock 
garden enthusiasts to become ac- 
quainted with the saxifrages, espe- 
cially the encrusted types, and also to 
say a good word for the sedums. Noth- 
ing is quite so beautiful as a sedum 
edging for an informal little pathway. 
It may also be used to fill in the bare 
spots between stepping stones in yout 
rock garden. With so very many 
varieties to choose from, it is hard to 
say just, which are the favorites, but 
one can’t go wrong in bringing into 
his garden the little Sedum dasy- 


phyllum, which gives a soft mass of 


lovely color (Continued on page 53 
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Postscripts 


BY placing all types of rock 
plants that seed freely as 
low down in the rock garden 
as possible, there will be fewer 
seedlings to remove. 


To keep your flowers bloom- 
ing, a constant effort should 
be made to cut off all dead 
flower heads. A good mulch 
in early spring will also help 
to promote new growth 


Soak the rock garden thor- 
oughly once a week and then 
sprinkle lightly every after- 
noon after the heat of the day 
is passed. 


Trim up your rock garden 
periodically. By this I do not 
mean ruthlessly cutting back, 
but rather simply trimming 
the plant back far enough to 
keep it within bounds and not 
trespassing on some less ro- 
bust neighbor. 


Don’t forget that alpines need 
food. An occasional applica- 
tion of sheep guano or com- 
mercial fertilizer is beneficial. 
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A street view of the 
cottage. Below a plan 
of house and garden 
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LIVING ROOM 
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A Bungalow 


Built Around the Garden 


Webber and Spaulding, Architects 


W 


HEN Walter Webber and Sumner Spaulding of Los Angeles 
designed the house shown on these pages for Dr. Herbert A. 
Ford of that city, the special problems confronting them were 
to build compactly, combining dignity with comfort on a 
small city lot; and to design the house so that as much of it 
as possible would be built around the garden. A careful 
study of these photographs, together with the plan, will show 
how interestingly the architects have handled these special 
problems. 

A broad and simple facade with roof of hand split shakes is 
presented to the front. Within, the house faces the garden, 
the living room opening out across a small patio to a pleasant 
little garden sheltered by a five-foot fence with shrubs along 
the street side. Entertaining, dining and living center in and 
around the patio; large glassed doors in deep reveals make the 
garden an intimate part of the rooms within. 

The interior of the house with its ceiling of pine and walls of 
smoothly troweled “California Stucco” plaster, is simple and 
dignified. In the living room, open book shelves adorn the 
wall while paneled doors permit the books to be kept under 
lock and key if desired. Hand-made tiles with waxed surface 
floor the entry and are level with the stoop outside. A corner 
fireplace leaves other walls free for furniture; a tile border of 
California Faience tile gives color to frame the opening to the 
hearth. 

By studying the floor plan it will be seen that the architects 
have placed the master bedroom and dressing room adjacent 
to the entry so that guests may enter and remove their wraps, 
shielded from the living room. The second bedroom adjoining 
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the laundry is so designed that it may serve for a 
member of the family, or for the maid. The third 
bedroom is at the rear of the house and opens onto 
the terrace and the garden. The kitchen is compact 
and conveniently arranged, opening into the dining 
room and the laundry. Although this house is small 
and unassuming, it permits the dwellers to live with 
dignity and in considerable elegance. 

Mr. Ralph D. Cornell, landscape architect, is re- 
sponsible for the delightful garden. Shrubbery 
around the exterior wall affords privacy at the win- 
dows and makes the house a part of the lawn leading 
up to the entry. In the rear a lawn stretches out from 
the patio with a flower garden to the left. Native 
shrubs have been grouped along the fence, and potted 
plants stand about on tiles; peppers drying on the 
walls lend an air of domesticity and charm. The 
house facing west brings the morning sun into the 
garden and the bedrooms, and leaves the patio cool 
' in the afternoon when shade is desirable. 

The patio is not only a very attractive place for 
afternoon teas and garden bridge parties, but when 
hung with gay Japanese lanterns makes a festive 
setting for evening affairs. It may also be used for 
intimate little luncheons or leisurely breakfasts. 

At an approximate cost of $10,000 the architects 








4 have built into this home, comfort, dignity, beauty, Large doors lead from the One end of the living room 
/ accomplishing interesting results on a small city lot; house to the patio mak- showing the book shelves 
d charm has been imparted to every line and surface. ing the garden a part of with their paneled doors. 

the living room beyond Note theinteresting ceiling 
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Transporting The 
Outboard Motor 
[ pESIGRED especially for motor 


campers and auto tourists, is the 
folding outboard motor. When folded 
and packed in its case, it might be 
mistaken for a mandolin, yet it is 
sturdy and powerful enough to push a 
light rowboat 10 or 12 miles an hour 
all day long. 

These motors may be carried on an 
automobile with very little inconve- 
nience. The manufacturers can supply 
a running-board trunk which will 
carry the motor safely, but since mo- 
tor campers usually utilize all the 
running-board space for their neces- 
sary camping paraphernalia, it is 
better to find a place not ordinarily 
occupied. Outboard motors can be 
carried on specially designed brackets 
attached to the front or to the rear of 
the car; but the best all-around place, 
in view of the prevalent design of 
automobiles, is suspended from the 
spare tire. Practically every current 
model car carries the “spare” in wells 
in the front fenders. A small piece of 
board, two metal hooks, and a strap, 
are all the requisites needed. The 
sketch shows the construction of this 
carrying bracket. The motor can be 
held vertically or at a slant, as is best 
suited to the individual car. When 


For The 


Vacation Minded 


by Dick Cole 


carrying the motor in this way, en- 
close it in a snug fitting, dust-proof 
cover. Old auto top material will 
make a good cover. Light-weight 
canvas—untreated—is not dust-proof. 
Dust is finely divided grit; grit is a 
motor’s Nemesis. Safeguard your 
motor! 

If the motor protrudes more than 
three inches beyond the edge of the 
running board, it must not be carried 
on the left side of a car. The motor 
vehicle laws of some states prohibit 
projection on the left side, but permit 
a reasonable amount on the right side, 
so when using this suggested device 
for transporting your outboard motor, 
be sure that your adaptation of it 
comes within the laws of your state. 

Of course an outboard motor with- 
out a boat is valueless. However, 
there are a number of portable fold- 
ing boats on the market, some adapt- 
able for use with an out- 





Protective Cover 
For Suitcases 


“FTSHE WIFE” prides herself in the 
possession Bs several expensive 
traveling bags, and whenever she 
takes these on an auto trip, the fear 
that they will become chafed and 
bruised is a constant source of worry. 
However, I found a way to eliminate 
her uneasiness, by making canvas 
cases to fit over her “priceless” suit- 
cases, as shown in the sketch below. 
The material used was 8-ounce 
brown canvas, and the pattern was 
laid out as shown. A rather novel fea- 
ture of the case is the use of hookless 
fasteners at the ends. I obtained 
these from a pair of my worn-out 
hiking boots. The top flap was held 
with a glove fastener. 
Not only did this cover serve its 
protective purpose well, but it was 
also a rather attractive looking job. 





board motor. These have 
a rigid keel and spring- 
steel ribs, and are very 
seaworthy. Considering 
theirstrength ofconstruc- 
tion and their capacity, 
they fold into very small 
bulk, and can be carried 
on the running board of 
any car. 
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OAK BOARD 





THE OUTBOARD MOTOR IS 
CLAMPED 
ILLUSTRATED AND HOOKED OVER 
THE SPARE TIRE ~~~ 
STRONG 
SECURELY -—~ THE MOTOR CAN BE 
HOOKED TO A SPARE TIRE ON THE 
REAR IN. THE SANE MANNER 


OLD SPRING LEAF STOCK 







CANVAS COVER PROTECTS 
SUITCASES FROM DAMAGE 
WHEN MOTORING 


& OZ. BROWN CANVAS 





a FASTENER 





1x6 x10 








TO A BRACKET AS 





HOOKLESS FASTENER 


END Ie 











SEVERAL 


STRAPS Wil HOLD IT 
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Mr. Cole has thoughtfully provided the 
above pattern for any others who may 
worry about their ‘‘priceless’’ suitcases, 
and in his drawing at the left, shows how 
simpleit is to transport an outboard motor 
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Fuchsias Are in Fashion 


An Old-fashioned 
Flower Returns to 
Pacific Coast Gardens. 
Learn How to Grow 
It Successfully From 
This Practical Article 


by 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


CENTURY AGO, the 
fuchsia was a very popu- 
lar plant in English gardens. 
[t is said that its original intro- 
duction from South America 
was through a sailor, and that 
a London nurseryman, seeing 
this novel and _ astonishing 
flower in the window of his 
mother’s house, hastened to 
buy it. He later distributed 
plants at what would now seem 
a forbidding price. About the 
middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the fuchsia had great popularity 
and over five hundred varieties, a few 
species, more of them merely garden 
forms, were listed in catalogues. 

Even forty years ago this flower 
was still appreciated in the East, 
which is climatically little suited to it, 
and I remember as a boy in Montreal 
seeing my mother barter my father’s 
cast-off clothes for the young fuchsia 
plants which the French Canadian 
flower woman peddled thus from door 
to door. There they were merely 
summer bedding plants, though nice 
old ladies, careful gardeners, some- 
times dug them up in fall, potted 
them, carried them over in the cellar, 
and put them out in the garden an- 
other year. 


LOWERS have had their times 

and their fashions. It is said that 
lilies have a recurring period of popu- 
larity each generation. Camellias 
were once our choicest flowers and 
even now seem to be regaining some 
of their old-time esteem. The fuchsia 
from its ease of culture and hardiness 
seems to have even greater claims on 
the consideration especially of the 
gardener of coastal California. I am 
going to predict that it is due for a 
come-back, and blatantly to do what 
I can to bring that about, for I fer- 
vently hold that it is our best summer 
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Colorful, graceful, hardy—these are 
adjectives ‘which apply to this lovely flower 


flowering shrub and that its com- 
moner culture will give color to our 
houses and gardens and interest to 
the dwellers therein. 

Why do I urge consideration of this 
flower on the gardeners of San Diego, 
Santa Monica, Santa Barbara, Mon- 
terey and San Francisco and other 
places in California where there are 
summer fogs? Because, first of all, 
along that coast most of the available 
fuchsias are perfectly hardy, real 
shrubs of yearly increasing size, with 
a flowering season from spring until 
Thanksgiving, sometimes even later, 
during all of which time they are clean 
and green and brightly spangled with 
their many-colored flowers, which 
often suggest in shape the long ear- 
rings as old-fashioned as themselves. 

Secondly, because, unlike many 
flowers, they do not demand their 
place in the sun, but are grateful for 
being planted where they face east, 
and even do astonishingly well when 
given only the north side of the house, 
where it is so hard to get anything to 
bloom. Trained flat against house 

walls, they can be grown in narrow 
borders, and, particularly where self 
rose or red flowered single varieties 
are used, they will give a wonderful 
splash of color, either low down or 
many feet up, depending on how they 
have been trained for effect desired. 


SEPTEMBER 


Then, the huskier varieties, such 
as Fuchsia gracilis, can be used in 
generous plantings around the base of 
a house which needs tying to the 
ground, or these same types can be 
used for informal hedges or property 
division. The finer kinds may well be 
used in plantings by themselves, 
grown as bushes drooping to form the 
frame of a lawn, or they may be dotted 
in formal beds, cut back hard each 
winter, and provided with an under- 
planting of low spring flowers such 
as polyanthus primroses, forget-me- 
nots or violas. 

Again, the great demand for pot 
plants on shaded patios gives just 
another opportunity for fuchsias to 
show their versatility, and if stan- 
dards, that is plants trained to a single 
stem with a large flowering top, are 
wanted for formal places, they will 
cheerfully submit to this treatment. 

Granted that nearly all fuchsias 
have drooping flowers of somewhat 
similar style, that they are of pretty 
solid substance, perhaps a bit cold 
and never sweet scented, it must be 
acknowledged that there is very con- 
siderable variety of shape, ranging 
from rather short double flowers with 
white corollas so ruffled that they sug- 
gest ballet-dancers’ skirts, through 
large and small singles ‘of. inter- 
mediate shape to the long, narrow, 
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39 
clustered flowers of the single tri- 
phylla type. 

The color combinations are var- 
ied and unusual, often striking in 
their daring contrasts of purple 
corollas with red sepals, and ex- 
tending through plum and mauve, 
clear and soft pinks, salmon, ver- 
milion and all sorts of lovely reds, 
often in combination with white. 

In size they vary from big, blowsy 

doubles an inch across and twice as 
long to dainty little singles hardly 
half an inch in any direction. Their 
infinite variety should make fuchsias 
ideal collector’s flowers. You have 
only to pick a dozen sprays from a 
garden to become fascinated by them. 


S cut flowers their value is limited, 

for, like many shrub flowers, they 
fade quickly after the first day, but for 
a single occasion they can serve as de- 
lightful and unusual table decoration. 
Though not evergreens, most varieties 
losing their foliage about Christmas 
and getting a new supply in early 
March, their leaves are clean and of 
interesting shape and texture, and 
always are an excellent background 
for the flowers. 

What are their cultural demands, if 
one may use so strong a word of so 
patient a plant? Their most decided 
preference is for cool summers, hence 
their success along the Pacific coast. 
With this goes naturally their liking 
for some shade, the east or north side 
of a building, the edges of oak woods, 
or other places where they are not 
exposed to the full glare of the after- 
noon sun. They seem happiest in a 
temperature of between 50 and 60 
degrees, from which it is obvious that 
they are not good plants for the in- 
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Sunset News Item 
Sydney B. Mitchell, who is responsible for this 
series on the growing of western flowers, returns 
this month from a nine months’ tour of European 


gardens. He will have much of interest to tell 
Sunset readers about Old-World gardens. 
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terior valleys, where the summers are 
so warm. They love a cool root run 
and lots of water in summer, though 
old established bushes in a cool place 
can get through our dry summers 
without any help from artificial water- 
ing. But give them lots of water 
when young, and if they get occa- 
sional soakings thereafter they will 
show it in increased vigor and flower- 
ing. It is for this reason that they do 
so well on the margins of lawns, where, 
incidentally, they also look very well. 

While never demanding rich soil, 
they greatly appreciate it, for they are 
hearty feeders and it is only reason- 
able that if the best results are wanted 
they be given each spring a mulch of 
rotted manure or a light digging in of 
commercial fertilizer. In their case 
there is only one other question to 
consider—pruning—and this will de- 
pend on what is wanted. If it is rea- 
sonably compact bushes of a few feet 
in height, each winter when they are 
dormant cut back all branches to 
within a few inches of the heavy main 
stems, and remove old wood as ‘you 
would do with roses. This will result 
in a lot of young, vigorous growth and 
a profusion of flowers. If flat plants 
are desired, as a substitute for climbers 
against house walls, fasten a few of 
the main stems to the walls, encour- 
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age top growth, and cut out and 
discourage low branching. 

If standards are wanted, retain 
only a main stem and rub off all 
buds on it up to where a head is 
wanted; then pinch out the top to 
stimulate its spreading. For bed- 
ding plants, cut back all but the 
main stems and leave only a foot 
or so of them above ground. In 
colder sections, or where the more 

tender varieties are grown, the frost 
will sometimes kill down all the tops, 
especially if they are young and green, 
but do not hastily assume that the 
plants are dead, for they will very 
often send out new, vigorous shoots 
from below the surface and will grow 
into flowering bushes again the same 
year. In some parts of England they 
are practically herbaceous plants, and 
doubtless it is worth trying to grow 
them as such in those places where 
their tops die back but it is not cold 
enough to kill the roots. 

Where the winters are too severe, 
it is best to dig them up in the fall, 
pot them up, and carry them over 
until spring in a dry cellar, then re- 
plant x again. Fuchsias have been 
carried along for years in that way, 
increasing in size each year. 


HERE are ways in which the ama- 
teur can get new fuchsias or in- 
crease his stock. You may buy the 
plants, or they can be raised from 
seed—when you can get it, which is 
not often through American seeds- 
men—sown in flats in early spring and 
the little plants bedded out where 
they will generally flower the same 
season. We ought to do more of this, 
particularly if we get our own seed as 
a result of crossing varieties in our 
own gardens. 

To get new plants of 
any existing kind, prop- 
agate from cuttings, 
either in midwinter or in 
spring and summer. The 
easiest way is the winter 
practice, where you make 
cuttings of strong, well 
ripened wood, twelve or 
eighteen inches long, sev- 
ering them just below a 
joint and planting about 
two-thirds of the length 
underground, preferably 
in sandy soil and partial 
shade. If the soil is 
heavy or sticky, put a 
(Continued on page 57 


In the article on page 15 
the author describes the 
garden of Mrs. William 
Hinckley Taylor, president 
of the San Francisco Gar- 
den Club. Descriptions or 
photographs cannot do her 
lovely garden justice, but 
here is just a glimpse of it 
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The Western Book Shelf 


Conducted by A. Marshall Harbinson 


























slept and my father’s clipper-built Tyee, 
listing over on the sand, slyly spilled us 
out of our bunks. Times when strange 
ships sailed in to anchor near us at sun- 
set and, thrilling to their mystery, we 
youngsters climbed into a rowboat with 
Dad and went over to board them.” 
“. . if my presentation of Alaska’s 
history is touched a bit with Celtic 
mysticism and romance, it is because 
my school-room was the after-deck 
of a schooner, the teacher my Irish 
father sitting on the water-cask 
spinning yarns and pointing out 
the places of their happening as 
we sailed along.” 

Seen through such eyes and 
written in prose touched with 
beauty and whimsy, it is no 

wonder that “Sitka, Portal 

To Romance” is a delight- 
ful book. 

Miss Willoughby does 
not write only of her own 
reminiscence of Alaska. 

She has a nose for find- 


OMING and roaming is not a bad 

idea for a book page. Attached as 
we are to our homes there are times when 
it is good for us—and our homes too—to 
get away from them. The best part of a 
trip may be the homecoming, but next 
best is the trip itself. New scenes, new 
faces, and new ideas play their part in 
setting our own house in order when 
we return after a few weeks of ab- 
sence. 

A place seen without a book is 
only half seen. The casual tran- 
sient eye of a visitor cannot see 
the colorful history of a country; 
it cannot see its legends. So, 
then, if you would enjoy your 
trip to the full, read a book 
about it first; steep yourself 
in the traditions and lore of 
the place you are going to 
visit. Main Street of a 
ghost town in the West 
will not mean much to 
you unless you know 
that once the street 
pulsed with life, life ing quaint, unusual 
rich in romance and characters who can tell 


adventure; that its . a lively tale or two, 
dust was sprinkled _ pr gs eortng ‘ee ee ee and her gift for deline- 
with gold from nearby mines; that ™ ating these characters is altogether 


here men lived and fought and charming. She makes the reader 
loved in their fashion and died. A book brings it to life. wish that he could bump into old Jim Brandon some day. 
Of course, if for some reason or other you may not Always the reader sees Alaska through human eyes. From 
travel, a book is an outlet of immeasurable value. the saloon keeper with his hut and his hens and his volley 
Slumped down in your favorite chair with the light just of swear words, Miss Willoughby goes to the cabin of a 
right over your left shoulder, you can wander far. On a_ Russian priest. Tea with Father Andrew is delicious— 
rainy evening or when the sun is too hot to venture com-_ even to the reader. Philosophy and reminiscences are 
fortably out of doors, you can pick up a travel book and charmingly exchanged. So, then, if you would pass 
harken to that always thrilling call, “All aboard!” through portals to romance, if you would see Alaska both 
“Sitka, Porta To Romance,” by Barrett Willoughby, young and old through the eyes of real people, if you 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.00) is a ‘provocative item on our would see Alaska artistically rather than photographically 
itinerary this month. Readers need no introduction to presented, read Barrett Willoughby’s “‘Sitka.” 
Barrett Willoughby as an author of fiction that has a way 
of stirring the emotions. Readers of Sunset for years GECOND on our itinerary of travel books this month is 
past will recall that her name has appeared in these pages. “RoaminG THE Rockies,” by John T. Faris (Farrar 
Indeed, Sunset bought and published her first story years and Rinehart, $3.00). Mr. Faris has almost a score of 
ago. For that matter, do readers need any introduction travel books to his credit and has learned the knack of 
to Alaska? Well, yes, for Sitka as seen by this author is putting his observations into readable form. He has also 
something else again. spent years in the amazing country about which this book 
When she was a child, Miss Willoughby would sit with is written. An opinion that should be of weight to those 
her two little brothers on the edge of the cabin of her readers who would roam the Rockies with Mr. Faris is 
father’s ship and try to blow up a wind to fill the sails. expressed about the book by Horace M. Albright, Direc- 
In a solemn row the three youngsters, with puckered _ tor of National Park Service. Mr. Albright says in part: 
brows, would deliver the magic formula, “Blow, Devil, “When a book on the National Parks and other recreation 
blow!” From that time on her life has been filled with areas of the Rocky Mountains can arouse interest and 
happy memories of Alaska; “‘. . memories of green bays even enthusiasm among those whose lives are devoted to 
at evening when our schooner anchored in the reflection National Park work, it has to be good!” There is little I 
on the shore so close that we could see how deep and _ can add to that. 
limpid were the eyes of the friendly deer that came down Told in clear flowing narrative are chapters on Yellow- 
to gaze at us. Times when the tide went out while we all stone, the Grand Canyon, Grand (Continued on page 42 
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Bridge 
Grow 1n Favor 


by 
Doris Hudson Moss 


ABOVE, ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES ARE FROM 
GOLDBERG, BOWEN AND CO.; GRAPES 
PROM THE STEWART STUDIOS 


ATE summer days encourage 

the western hostess to entertain 
her friends. Conversation, it is true, 
centers around vacations and trips, yet one 
cannot travel all the time, and always there are 
enough of one’s friends at home to make a bridge 
foursome or a group for talk or sewing. It is delight- 
fully true that western hospitality admits no rules for 
entertaining, it acknowledges no limitations. How 
charmingly different, then, and how like the West, is the 
fashion of asking friends to summer breakfast. 

It would seem that the loveliness of a cool morning in a 
flowery garden might well surround a happy and success- 
ful party. And these breakfast parties range all the way 
from the informal to the prettily formal where one uses 
her best lace cloth or doily set, stemmed goblets, service 
plates, and even sweetmeat dishes filled with jam and 
candies. Think of that—for breakfast! 

A formal breakfast table is shown on the opposite page. 
One might well consider it ready for luncheon or dinner, 
but the food is different and beside the hostess’ chair 
stands a serving table from which endless supplies of 
steaming coffee, tea, and cocoa are served in large size 
cups. The glass jug on the table is filled with chilled 
orange juice which has been diluted with water but which 
is unsweetened. Powdered sugar is passed with the fruit 
juice. 

These party breakfasts are sometimes quite elaborate 
and take place between nine to twelve o'clock; the 
earlier the better on warm days that the heat may be 
avoided. For formal breakfasts fruit is served, always, 
together with fruit juice. Finger bowls are placed before 
the guests are seated and the fruit, chilled and more or 
less prepared, is passed. Larger fruits are served whole 
and berries are served on small plates, on their own 
leaves, if possible. Finger bowls are removed with the 
fruit course. At least three courses are served for these 
early parties and sometimes a fourth course of fish pre- 
cedes the meat course. Any of the kippered fishes, or 
fresh or salt mackerel, are acceptable and permissible. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY RALPH YOUNG STUDIOS 


Breakfasts 


It is wise to remember that appe- 


that simple flavors are the best choice for 
the first meal of the day. 

I suspect that when a rather late breakfast hour 

is set, most guests indulge in a little preliminary 

breakfast of rolls and coffee at home. They say, how- 

ever, that the “‘perfect hostess presupposes nothing,” so 

she supplies every breakfast need or tradition for her 
guests. 

Do you treasure Sunday morning breakfasts in your 
household? We do in ours. A prettiest frock, a colorful 
table cloth, shiniest and gayest of colored glassware, one’s 
best new recipe for waflles, gems, or omelet—isn’t it de- 
lightful? A short time ago I asked friends to share this 
joy with us and we breakfasted in the garden, picnic 
fashion—unhurried, cool, in delightfully talkative mood 
there in our ‘‘outdoor room”’ of blue larkspur, morning 
glories, roses, hollyhocks, and smooth turfed lawn. We 
brought an extension cord through the kitchen window 
and used a double socket on the end of it so that our large 
coffee urn might be made useful in the garden and that 
there might be, also, a connection for a grill. (Be sure 
your electric wiring will carry such a heavy load before 
you attempt this.) The grill held a double boiler of cocoa 
for the children. The picnic kit which we use on motor 
trips was pressed into service with its small fringed nap- 
kins and unbreakable cups and flatware. 


"THE breakfast was served on square individual serving 
trays with fitting compartment fibre plates. (See 
illustration at upper right on page 39.) These little trays 
and plates are new and very helpful as they help to elimi- 
nate soiled dishes, yet they are solid and easy to hold as 
well as very pretty. Folding card tables acted as serving 
tables, covered with gayest Basque linen cloths. The 
guests served themselves, buffet fashion, and then seated 
themselves informally about the garden, beneath the per- 
gola and the tea umbrella, and on the grass. On a table 
near the one which held the hot beverages, there were 
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The Eighth in a Series of Articles 
Designed to Help Western Hostesses 


jugs of loganberry juice and of orange juice.on a 
painted tray with small glasses by them. When the 
coffee was quite ready, I brought from the kitchen 
our aluminum turkey roaster which held the break- 
fast. There were individual omelets containing 
minced ham, baked in ovenglass ramekins. The 
omelets were placed in rows in the cavernous depths 
of the roaster to bake, and at the opposite end were 
buttered rolls, warmed to dainty perfection. There 
were, incidentally, both graham and white ones. 
When the roaster was emptied, more rolls were placed 
in it to warm in the oven for a second helping. And 
for dessert, there were filled cookies, hermits and 
candies. The cocoa in the double boiler was served 
with a lipped ladle and a pot of tea kept cozily warm 
in an Oriental-English tea basket. 

Breakfasts in summer are simply contrived with 
the kindly help of refrigeration. Most foods may be 
entirely or partially prepared the preceding day. In 
the menus on the following page I have marked such 
foods with asterisks and, as you notice, nearly all the 
foods are so marked! 

We have found that men do enjoy al fresco break- 
fasts. Usually, to business men, breakfast is just a 
preliminary to the rush to the office, and to be able to 
relax and to enjoy one’s friends on a summery morn- 
ing, out of doors, in cool leisure, is to them a real pleasure. 

Have you a reliable omelet recipe? Omelets are versa- 
tile because they make such a good basis for so many 
delicious dishes. Masked with a Spanish sauce, they are a 
hearty meal. Served with warm apricot and pineapple 
jam or with whole fresh berries, they are temptingly 
dainty. Folded to conceal a surprise such as minced ham 
with green peppers, browned almonds and ginger, small 
oysters or minced clams, they become even more inter- 
esting. There is a trick to making a good omelet and 





SQUARE COMPARTMENT PLATE FROM GOLDBERG, BOWEN AND CO 
TEA UMBRELLA AND PICNIC KIT FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


Sliced cantaloupe, minced ham omelet, bran muffins, 
jam and cocoa make a lovely picnic breakfast 


there are many kinds and many methods, but I will give 
you my recipe which is of a firm variety and “‘stands up” 
very well until it is served. I might add that this recipe 
was told to me by a good friend of the famous Oscar, chef 
of the old Waldorf in New York. A six-egg omelet should 
serve four persons. 
6 eggs, separated ¥ cupful of flour 
11% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of salt 1 tablespoonful’of melted butter 
V4 cupful of cream or evaporated milk 
Beat the egg whites 
until very stiff. Beat 
the yolks until creamy, 
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and add the flour 
with which the baking 
powder and salt have 
been sifted. Add the 
melted butter, which 
has been allowed to 
cool, and then the 
cream. Fold in the 
egg whites and mix 
thoroughly. Turn into 
a two-section omelet 
pan, into a frying pan, 
or into a baking dish. 
Be sure that the cook- 
ing dish is well but- 
tered. Place in a hot 
oven (400 degrees) un- 
til the omelet rises, 
then lower the heat to 
low (325 degrees) and 


FURNITURE FROM W. AND J. SLOANE; 
LINENS FROM THE WHITE HOUSE; 
SILVER, CHINA AND GLASS FROM 
8. AND G. GUMP CO.; DECORATIVE 
PRUITS FROM THE STEWART STUDIOS 


A porch breakfast may 
be beautifully formal 
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It takes wet weather to bring 
out the amazing difference be- 
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tween Morton’s Iodized Salt 
and other table salts. Made | 
with cube-shaped crystals, 
which tumble off one another 
instead of sticking together 
like the flake crystals of ordi- 
nary salts, it pours as freely on 
rainy days asondry. Further- 
more, this better salt protects 
children from simple goiter! 


WHEN IT RAINS 
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bake until the omelet is firm. It is 
necessary to cook it very slowly or it 
will be raw inside. 

Do you make Egg Nests? Allow 
one egg to each service. Separate the 
eggs and beat the whites until very 
stiff, adding a bit of salt and pepper. 
Drop into buttered patty pans or 
ovenglass ramekins. Drop the egg 
yolks into the center of the whites and 
dot the yolks well with melted butter. 
Set the ramekins in a flat pan contain- 
ing hot water, and bake in a slow oven 
until the yolks are nearly firm. 

Eggs baked in tomatoes make a 
delicious side dish to serve at the 
formal breakfast. Hollow out the 
tomatoes, making cups, leaving the 
skin on. Salt and pepper them well 
and place some bacon fat or butter in 
them. Next drop an egg into each 
cup, dust with paprika, pepper, salt, 
minced parsley, and minced green 
pepper. Fill with cream sauce, cover 
with buttered crumbs, and bake about 
20 minutes at 375 degrees. Serve 
with cream sauce poured around the 
tomato cup. 

_ And here are some informal break- 
fasts that I am sure you will enjoy. 
—|— 
Orange juice, chilled. 
Eggs poached in cream on triangles of 
toast. 
Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. 
Bran gems, Strawberry jam, warm. 
Sliced figs in cream with powdered sugar. 
_Baked omelet with warm apricot and 
pineapple jam. 
*Biscuits, Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. 
*Drop cookies and jumbles. 
—jg— 
Cantaloupe or Persian melon, chilled. 
*Cooked cereal moulded in cups, served 
warm with sliced peaches around it, and 
with whole milk containing sugar, nutmeg, 
and vanilla. 
*Buttered French rolls, *Blackberry jelly. 
Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. 
—4— 
Orange juice, chilled. 
Broiled ham with fried eggs, on water- 
cress. 
French toast with honey. 
Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. 


eS 

Pineapple juice, chilled; Chilled grapes, 
assorted kinds. 

Eggs baked slowly in buttered patty pans, 
served with creamed chipped beef on toast 
fingers. 

orn bread, Warm apple sauce. 
Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. 
*Ginger cookies. 


—§— 
Grapefruit juice, chilled. 
Bran flakes with ripe loganberries, pow- 
dered sugar and cream. 
Ham and green pepper omelet, Poppy 
seed rolls, Orange marmalade. 
Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. 


Here are three especially good 

formal breakfast menus. 
hie 

Whole ripe figs, passed to guests. (Use 
fruit knives and glass ee Figs should 
be served warmed by the sun, not chilled). 

*Grapefruit juice, chilled; add carbonated 
water if desired. 

*Lamb chops, baked and frilled. *Po- 
tatoes in cream. 
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*Little biscuits, Honey, *Loganberry jam. 

Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. 

*Danish pastry, Coffee bread, *Individual 
lemon pies. 

—2Q— 

*Loganberry juice, chilled. 

Fruit cup of cantaloupe, cubed, with 
crushed pineapple. 

*Chicken Maryland, with gravy, bacon, 
and corn fritters. 

Baked potatoes, very hot. 

*Apple sauce, Muffins, *Raspberry short- 
cake (made with biscuits). 


aes 

Cantaloupe, chilled and filled with rasp- 
berries. (Pass powdered sugar). 

*Veal cutlets, breaded, baked, and served 
in cream gravy with mushrooms, on toast 
rounds. 

*Dry rice timbales, Warm French bread 
in thin slices, buttered. 

Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. Chilled orange juice. 

Waffles with honey or maple syrup. 

If you have an outdoor fireplace or 
grill, then you are fortunate. The fra- 
grance of wood smoke and frying 
bacon is well known in our West and 
we have found that it is quite as de- 
lightful in our garden as in high moun- 
tains. If there is outdoor cookery to 
be done, we women may well take 
lessons from the gentlemen of our 
family. Most men have a flair for 
managing frying pans and fires and 
display an eager and competent in- 
terest in the type of food usually pre- 
pared at an open fire, even though 
that fire be rather unromantically in 
sight of the back door of home. 

Small individual steaks adapt them- 
selves to outdoor breakfast cookery. 
The delicious thick slices of tender- 
loin or sirloin of beef cut into indi- 
vidual and boneless portions and 
shaped with a knife dipped in cold 
water are called fillets mignon. 
broiled over coals they are as good as 
you may imagine. If they are cut 
quite small and marinated in French 
dressing for two hours, then fried 
quickly in butter they achieve a lus- 
cious flavor, especially if served with 
mushroom sauce. To make the sauce, 
add a little flour to the meat juice 
left in the pan, thin with water, add 
canned or fresh mushrooms, salt, pep- 
per, minced parsley, and a little grated 
onion or onion salt. Serve around the 
fillets and garnish with quarters of 
fresh tomatoes. 

Pan broiled ham with eggs, apple 
sauce, and hot biscuit or cornbread 
makes a breakfast which has been 
popular in the West since covered 
wagon days. For outdoor use where 
one must balance plate, cup, and silver 
on one’s lap, it is wise to cut the ham 
into small cubes before frying it. Un- 
less the ham be of the best center cut, 
I do prefer using boiled or baked 
ham, (canned ham is excellent), fry- 
ing it slowly in butter. 

Fried western oysters served on 
buttered toast are delightful. They 
should be rolled in flour, seasoned well, 
dipped in egg, a little milk added, 
rolled in cracker crumbs, and fried 
in butter. Serve with tartar sauce. 
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i; = ASHIONED cooking” 
... the very words are redolent of a 
flavor and tang that many families find 
lacking in the meals they eat today! 
And of all old-fashioned cooking, what 
could surpass in tasteful tenderness 
the meals that were cooked in the 
famous Dutch Ovens of Colonial days? 
This, indeed, is the kind of cooking 
your family would love—the kind 
they would thrive on! 

In those ovens, roasts were brought 
to a crackly, brown perfection .. . 
biscuits to a light, fluffy faultlessness 
. . . vegetables to a melting tenderness 

pies and puddings to a rich, nour- 


ve 


ishing delight. Marvelous food! But 
requiring so much work, so many te- 
dious hours in the kitchen ... that 
women finally rebelled against the 
drudgery of it. And so old Dutch 
Oven cooking faded into the past. 

But today, the Westinghouse Flavor 
Zone Range recaptures to perfection 
the secret of this immortal old-time 
cooking. It prepares foods in a grad- 
ually receding heat . . . imprisons all 
the precious flavors . . . never re- 
quires basting or adding water. And 
the most marvelous part of it is. . . 
this automatic range cooks meals to 
incomparable deliciousness while you 
are far from the cares of the kitchen. 
You have only to place cold foods in 
the oven. You can forget them until 
mealtime. 

But the story is too long for the 
page. Send in the coupon for a book- 
let of interesting facts about old Dutch 
Oven cooking and its modern counter- 
part . . . the Westinghouse Flavor 
Zone Range. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Domestic Appliance Department 
Mansfield Works, Mansfield, Ohio 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
One Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your booklet, 


“A Cooking Secret 200 Years Old.” 
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Sunset Homes Consultation Service 


Weather 
Stripping 


1 wonder if your Build- 
ing Department can tell 
me what to do to keep 
the wind from blowin 
in under our doors an 
windows. Does this af- 
fect the heating? Some 
friends tell us this is 
necessary to make the 
furnace work properly. 
—H. L. S., Eureka, Cal. 

Consultation: You 
are no doubt losing 
considerable heat if 
your windows and 
doors are leaking, al- 
lowing cold air to 
enter or warm air to 
escape. Fuel is being 
wasted in any “home 
where the openings 
are not made impervi- 
ous to air passage. 

This does not in any way affect the 
operation of a furnace, except to 
render it less efficient. 

I would suggest that you have your 
doors and windows weather-stripped. 
Your local hardware dealer no doubt 
carries weather-stripping in stock or 
can secure it for you. Copper or 
brass stripping is preferable and will 
not rust, and retains its spring quality 
the longest.—Architect. 


Light Fixtures 


I want to order some light fixtures and do 
not know how many lights I should have 
on each fixture. Does this depend on the 
size of the room or is it simply a question 
of the appearance of the fixtures? Are wall 
lights better than ceiling lights?—H. K. M., 
Lodi, California. 

Consultation: Lighting fixtures or 
outlets are usually wired to carry in 
lamp load about 1% watts per sq. ft. 
of area of room. Thus if your room is 
10x12 feet or 120 sq. ft. and is lighted 
from one ceiling fixture, it should 
carry lamps totaling 180 watts. 
Lamps, unshaded, in excess of 40 or 
50 watts each are a strain upon the 
eyes, and smaller lamps are more 
pleasing in effect. You would there- 
fore get best results, if you plan on 4 
lamps of 40 or 50 watt size to secure 
160 or 200 watts. 

Shaded wall lights will give your 
room a softer effect than ceiling lights. 
However, a central ceiling fixture will 
give you a more evenly distributed 
bright light. If you have a choice, I 
would advise you to distribute small 
sources of light about your room, 
eitherwith wall brackets orlamps. You 
will make your room an inviting, com- 
fortable place to linger.—Architect. 
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About This Service 


William I. Garren, the architect 
who edits this new building depart- 
ment in SUNSET, will be happy to 
answer questions about building the 
new house or modernizing the old 
one. Address all inquiries to SUN- 
SET Homes Consultation Service, 
SUNSET magazine, San Francisco, 
enclosing a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for reply. This service is 
free to subscribers of this magazine. 


Imitation Plank Floors 

Can you tell me if the narrow, thin, hard- 
wood strip floors can be laid to look like 
the wide planks? I have seen some of these 
floors in Spanish homes, but our contractor 
does not know how they are laid.—Mrs. 
F. G. M., Elko, Nevada. 

Consultation: The strips 2 inches 
wide are selected and those of similar 
color and grain are laid next to each 
other in groups of 2, 3 or 4 strips, 
forming random widths of 6 to 8 
inches. The groups of 3 and 4 strips 
are then stained in differing shades. 
To accentuate the effect a V joint is 
sometimes cut where the stain changes, 
both at side and ends of the boards. If 
you want to get the effect of an old 
screw and plug floor, cut % inch 
holes at the ends of the planks and 
insert plugs of a different color wood. 
The best results are obtained with 
dark acid stains.—Architect. 
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Shingle 
Roof 


I am building a ranch 
house which is to be of 
field stone, plastered over 
rough, and white-washed. 
I want a roof that will 
weather naturally and 
attract moss. We want 
a wood roof as the house 
will be in a clump of red- 
woods, and wood seems 
the most appropriate 
material. I would ap- 
preciate any suggestions 
you can offer.—A. B. T., 
Spokane, Washington. 

Consultation: You 
can have a wood roof 
that is beautiful and 
rustic in appearance 
with cedar or red- 
wood shakes. Lay 
the purlins over wide 
spaced beams or raf- 
ters. Purlins made of saplings, 
slightly irregular will add a soft, un- 
even effect to the roof. Use hand- 
split shakes or large, heavy shingles, 
24 inches long and about 3 inch to 
¥% inch thick at the butt. Lay the 
shingles about 6 to 8 inches to the 
weather and leave the line of the butt 
ends slightly uneven or laid in hap- 
hazard, off set fashion. At the eaves 
double the shakes. If a gutter is 
used, hang it low so the butts of the 
shingles can be seen. Lumber dealers 
are now stocking large and heavy 
shingles and shakes. 

Heavy shingles are very slow burn- 
ing, and both redwood and cedar are 
fire-resistant woods. It is only very 
thin, dried-out shingles that will 
catch fire from sparks. If you wish 
to take special precautions, I would 
advise you to dip or paint the shingles 
with fire-resistant paint which will 
render them fire-resistant to all but a 
sustained fire. (This paint may, 
however, prevent the moss growth 
that you desire.)—Architect. 





@ ® 
Painting 
We are having our house painted. It is of 
rough stucco. The painter tells us it will be 


cheaper to spray the house than to paint it, 
and that it is just as good. I would like to 
know if it is all right to spray it. The walls 
are leaking in some places.—R. F. W., 
Helena, Montana. 

Consultation: If your walls are 
leaking, I would advise you to have 
the paint put on with a brush. It 
has been found that under some con- 
ditions spray painting will form a 
light film over cracks or voids, thus 
preventing the paint from penetrat- 
ing every pore or crevice.—Architect. 
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At Red, White & Blue Dealers— Everywhere! 


PX@ Nate), 


NFORMATION 


LISTEN IN—Presenting the Standard Symphony Orchestra, The 
Standard Symphony Hour offers its programs of enjoyable music 
every Thursday evening from 7:45 to 8:45 P.M. over RF I; KGO; 
KGW; KOMO and KHQ. 








IT KEEPS EYES 


CLEAR 


There’s no excuse for dull, 
bloodshot eyes when a few 
drops of Murineeach day will 
keep them clear and bright. 
Entirely harmless. Try it! 


i 


EYES 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


Nota chewing gum. Applied in cavity it— 


1) Stops toothache instantly 
» Cleanses and protects cavity 





Retards further decay 
Destroys all odor 


Does not spill or dry up like liquids. All 
druggists or by mail, 25c. Made for 40 
years by C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 


STOPS TOOTHACHE 


Mercolized Wax 


Keeps Skin Young 


Remove ell blemishes and di 
4 Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, rhe son as direc’ 

e, almost invisible particles of aged skin peel off, until tai 
defects, such ae pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have d Skin is ear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years ae Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrink- 
tes and other reer lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
dered saxoli 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 




















Free From Pimples. What 
A Relief! 
CUTICURA SOAP and 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Healed Them 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 10B, Malden, Mass. 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 

in i minute by these thin, f\ . 

soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
Atalldrug, shoeand deft. stores. 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 















Put one on— 
the pain is gone 
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Good Looks 
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For Growing Girls 


Jean Ashcroft, 


—~ 
REQUENTLY there comes to 
me the sorrowful plaint of the 

sixteen-year-old who is certain that 

her complexion is much worse than 
any sixteen-year-old’s ever was be- 
fore—and what to do about it, please? 

There is, first of all, one definite 
place to begin in building good looks, 
and that is with cleanliness. Without 
that there can be no beauty or attrac- 
tion, in our present state of civiliza- 
tion. The daily bath and the frequent 
shampoo, clean nails, clean under- 
wear and outerwear are prime essen- 
tials for the younger generation as 
well as for the older. 

Here in the West, all young girls 
seem blessed with abundant vitality, 
which is beauty in itself regardless of 
features and complexion. Sunshine, 
vegetables and fruits galore, outdoor 
sports the year ’round, all unite to 
produce that vitality. Thank good- 
ness that the day of sickly women and 
girls is past! Health is the fashion 
these days. 

I mentioned the daily bath as a 
necessity. Some of our western cities 
and towns have very hard water, 
which complicates the problem of 
cleanliness, especially if one’s skin is 
sensitive. Some persons add baking 
soda, a small amount of toilet am- 
monia or borax to the water, finding 
that it helps to soften it without i irri- 
tating the skin. Others pin their 
allegiance to other varieties of water 
softeners. Bath salts are another 
pleasant way of rendering the water 
less irritating. In hard water with no 
softening agent, the use of a bland, 
rather oily soap will do much to allevi- 
ate discomfort after the bath. Thor- 
ough rinsing by means of spray or 
shower, and careful drying with a 
good, absorbent towel, will help, too. 

Care of the face is of great import- 
ance, but not so important as general 
care of the health and cleanliness of 
the entire body, internally and ex- 
ternally. 

Simplicity is the watchword here, 
as in every other phase of the young 
girl’s life. Her allowance may well 
cover these supplies: a light cleansing 
cream, and a somewhat heavier one 
for softening the skin; a good hand 
lotion; a deodorant liquid or powder, 
to check under-arm perspiration; a 
rather stiff bristled nail brush; a pair 







Beauty Editor 


of good tweezers to keep unruly eye- 
brows within bounds; and a good 
grade of powder of the right tint for 
her skin. I won’t say whether she 
should be allowed rouge and lipstick 
or not—you have “local option” on 
that question. I will say very defi- 
nitely, however, that girls in the 
smartest schools do not wear make-up 
in the school room. For evening, they 
may use a small amount, but the 

tendency this year is against over- 
doing the matter as we have seen it 
overdone in the past few years. Girls 
are pretty this season. 


OW, how to use these beauty 

aids that I have mentioned and 
recommended. Here is the daily 
treatment that one excellent beauty 
specialist prescribes: 

At night, apply cleansing cream 
rather generously, and spread it over 
the face lightly, using the finger tips. 
Let remain on the skin for a few min- 
utes, then wring a soft washcloth out 
of quite warm (not hot) water and 
wipe away the cream and the soil to- 
gether. Do not rub hard, and do not 
use extremely hot water. Repeat the 
creaming and removing if needed. 

Now apply the night cream, (and 
by the way, it is quite possible to use 
a medium cream for both these pur- 
poses. I like to use the two kinds be- 
cause I think it is really more economi- 
cal, but you may suit yourself about 
that), and massage it lightly into the 
skin. The sixteen-year-old will, I 
hope, have no wrinkles to worry 
about, but she may well pay special 
attention to the forehead and around 
the eyes, where all too many of us, 
ten years later, develop deep furrows. 

Pat off the excess cream with a soft 
piece of old gauze, and go to bed. 

In the morning, a sparkling cold 
shower, followed by thorough drying 
of the skin, is a preliminary to the 
morning facial treatment. It is simple 
as can be: merely wipe the face lightly 
with a washcloth wrung out of cold 
water and pat dry with a soft towel; 
then if you are using powder, apply a 
very thin film of cold cream and wipe 
off the excess with a towel or with soft 
cleansing tissues. Apply powder 
lightly with a clean puff, and you 
are ready for several hours of beauty, 
without even a shiny nose to mar it. 
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yout THE NEW FASHION OF INFINITE VARIETY IN LOVELINESS 
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L ' 
orry . ' 
wiel | ae new facets of your beauty—revel in all the 
und smart colours of the mode. Whatever your type, 
us, 
ows. f every colour can be made becoming by simply using the 
soft | - 

P correct harmonizing tone of COTY FACE POWDER. 
cold i The artistic genius of COTY has created a complete 
ying | 
the | range of twelve tones which give the perfect, balanc- 
iple | , 
atly ing note between every complexion and every colour. 
old 
vel; 
ly a LES POUDRES COTY—twelve colour perfect flesh-tones 
yipe | 
soft Naturelle Rachel No. 1 Nacrée (New) Rose No. 1 Cotytan Ocre 
der Blanche Rachel No. 2 Severose (New) Rose No. 2 Ocre -Rose Mauve 
you INDELIBLE LIPSTICK— blends perfectly with Les Poudres Coty Light Medium Dark 
it 
WG Write for “DIVERSITY IN BEAUTY”—Coty’s new guide to colour harmony. Coty, 714 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥Y.—Place VendSme, Paris 
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-An Invitation 


ILL you share your 

favorite best recipes of 
all kinds with the other 
readers of Sunset, through the 
Kitchen Cabinet? This recipe 
exchange is a regular depart- 
ment, and $1 is paid for every 
receipe published. Address: 
Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 
Magazine, San Francisco. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Russian Roll 


Vf teaspoonful of salt 


1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
Yolks of 3 eggs 


Y4 cupful of cold water 

2 cupfuls of scalded milk 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

¥ cupful of sugar 1 cupful of whipped cream 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water, add to the hot milk with the sugar 

and salt, and stir until dissolved. Pour this mixture over the beaten egg 
yolks, then return all to the double boiler and cook, stirring constantly, 
for 10 minutes. Remove from the fire, fill the lower part of the double 
boiler with cold water, and let cool, stirring occasionally. When the 
mixture begins to thicken, add the flavoring and fold in the whipped 
cream. Allow to stiffen, then spread between and on top of angel cake 
or sponge cake which has been baked in a long 9 and split into two 
layers. Cover the top with shaved pecans and Maraschino cherries or 
rubyettes.—Mrs. P. J. R., Knappa, Oregon. 


Thompson Seedless Grape Pie 


Line a pie pan with rich pie crust. Wash and drain 2 to 3 cupfuls of 
grapes—enough to fill the pan. Blend 3 level tablespoonfuls of flour 
with 34 cupful of sugar, and spread over the grapes. Dot with butter 
and add 1 wetie of lemon juice. Cover with lattice strips and 
bake for 10 minutes in a hot oven (450 degrees), then reduce heat to 350 
degrees and bake 20 minutes longer, or until done.—Mrs. R. B., Reedley, 
California. 


Unique Biscuit Sandwich 


2 cupfuls of flour Milk to make a soft dough 

¥ teaspoonful of salt 1 egg and 1 tablespoonful of water, 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder for glaze 

4 tablespoonfuls of shortening Cho aa celery, mayonnaise, and 

roiled bacon for filling 
Sift the flour, salt and baking powder together four times. Cut in the 

shortening with a pastry blender or rub in lightly with the finger tips. 
Stir in sufficient milk to make a dough just soft enough to handle nicely. 
Turn out on a lightly floured board and knead lightly while you count to 
20. Roll or pat out into a sheet about half an inch thick, and cut with a 
floured biscuit cutter, not too tiny. Place in an ungreased pan. To make a 
rich brown on top, beat the egg with the tablespoonful of water and brush 
over the tops of the biscuits before baking. Bake 12 to 15 minutesina hot 
oven (475 degrees). Split the biscuit and butter while hot; place a leaf of 
lettuce on the lower half, add a spoonful of diced celery mixed with mayon- 
naise, and cover with 3 strips of fresh-broiled bacon. Top with the other 
half of the biscuit, and serve with a medium thin cream sauce poured over 
all. Bacon fat may be used instead of butter in making this sauce if de- 
sired. Serve very hot, with coffee and sweet pickles.—Mrs. N. H., Seattle, 
Washington. 


Surprise Dessert 


1 cupful of fruit juice, or cold water 
gelatine 1 dozen cocoanut macaroons 
1 cupful of boiling water 6 marshmallows, cut small 

Pour the boiling water over the gelatine and stir until dissolved, then 
add the fruit juice or cold water. (Orange juice, or the juice from canned 
pineapple, peaches, or the like, may be used.) Crumble the macaroons 
into bits and add them, with the marshmallows, to the gelatine. Stir 
often until the mixture thickens, then turn into a mold and chill. To 
serve, pile in sherbet glasses and top with whipped cream and rubyettes 
or Maraschino cherries—Mrs. W. F. D., Rosemead, California. 
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1 package of lemon-flavored 
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Sour Cream Fig Cookies 


1 rounding tablespoonful of fig jam 
V4 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


1 cupful of shortening 
2 cupfuls of medium brown sugar 
2 eggs, beaten 
1 cupful of sour cream (or of evap- 
orated milk with 1 teaspoonful of 4 cupfuls of sifted flour 
vinegar added) 3 walnuts cut up fine 
Cream together the shortening and sugar, add the beaten eggs, and beat 
well. Add the sour cream and the jam. Sift together the dry ingredients, 
add the nuts, and stir into the first mixture. Mix well, and drop from a 
spoon onto an oiled cookie sheet. Bake 15 minutes in a ‘hot oven (400 de- 


grees).—K. L., Alhambra, California. 


Pacific Coast Clam Chowder 


1 cupful of raw ham or bacon, 1 cupful of boiling water 
choppe 1 can of tomatoes or tomato soup 

4 cupfuls of potatoes, diced ¥ cupful of canned corn 

2 cupfuls of onions, minced 1 can of clams, minced or whole 

1 cupful of carrots, diced Salt and pepper to taste 

Fry the ham or bacon, add the potatoes, onions, and carrots, and the 

boiling water. Cook until the vegetables are tender, then add the to- 
matoes or soup, the corn and clams. Season to taste, heat thoroughly, 
and serve.—L. J., Nallpee, Washington. 


Chocolate Custard 


4 eggs 34 cupful of sugar 
5 tablespoonfuls of ground chocolate V4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 quart of milk 
Beat the eggs, add chocolate and mix well, then add sugar, salt, and 
milk. Pour into individual custard cups or into one large baking ‘dish; 
set into a pan of hot water and bake slowly (350 degrees) for about 45 
minutes.—E. F., Sacramento, California. 


Lima Bean Salad 


Select young tender beans and cook carefully in boiling salted water 
for 20 minutes. Drain, toss them on a napkin and turn them from side 
to side carefully until dry and cool. Line a salad bowl with lettuce leaves. 
Put the beans in the center and let them stand in the refrigerator until 
cold. When ready to serve, cover with French dressing and sprinkle over 
them a tablespoonful of mint, chopped fine.—Miss J. H. P., Lakeport, 
California. 


Squash With Steak 


1 tablespoonful of cooking oil Salt, pepper, and paprika 

1 large onion, sliced 6 medium-sized zucchini 

V bell pepper, minced 4 small steaks, cut from round or 
1 clove of garlic, minced rump 


In the oil fry the vegetables, including the squashes, with plenty of seas- 
sonings, for 10 minutes. Remove from pan in order to fry the beef steaks 
in the same fat, browning them well on both sides. Then pour the squash 
mixture over the steaks and cook very slowly for 1% hours. I cook 
this in a Dutch oven.—Mrs. L. M. H., Santa Cruz, California. 


Broken Cake 


2 eggs, separated 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 1 cupful of sugar 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder ¥% cupful of bread crumbs 

1 cupful of walnut meats 

Pit and cut up the dates; cut the walnuts very fine. Sift flour and 
baking powder together over the dates, and stir, then add the beaten 
egg yolks. Add sugar, bread crumbs and nuts, and mix well, then fold 
in the egg whites beaten stiff. (When mixing the dates and flour, if the 
mixture appears too dry a little milk may be added.) Bake in an oiled pan 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 30 minutes. It will be rather 
crumbly when done. Serve with whipped cream.—J. M., Portland,Oregon. 


1 cupful of dates 
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cA Reminder 


AVE you sent in your 

contribution to the 
“Favorite Company Dinner” 
prize contest? The closing 
date is September 1, 1930. 
Full details concerning rules, 
prizes, etc., appeared on page 
54 of the July, 1980, issue of 
Sunset Magazine. 
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HARD WATER. PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 


A greasy ring around the 
dishpan means 


a greasy film on dishes 


Tuat ring tells the tale! It means hard 
water—water filled with harsh alkalis. 
Those alkalis combine with soap and 
grease to form a scum that clings to 
dishes like grim death. 

But you can wash your dishes in soft 
water. Add one or two tablespoonfuls 
of Melo to a dishpan full of the hardest 
water. Instantly it is softened. Then 
watch the suds pile up—thick and last- 
ing—with less soap. Every trace of 
grease is cut away. Rinsing is swift and 
thorough. When you dry your dishes 
they will glisten spotlessly. And there 
will be no greasy ring around the pan. 





Melo simplifies every washing and 
cleaning operation, and saves tender 
hands from irritation. It adds comfort 
and satisfaction to the bath. Try it to- 
morrow. Sold by your grocer in conve- 
nient cans—l0c (slightly higher in far 
western states). The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (4lso makers of 
Sani-Flush.) 


—== MELO 
WATER SOFTENED 
WITH MEVOIS A 


REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS 




















A 10-cent packet of 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


will teach you the easy way to hang 
upframed pictures. Won't mar walls. 
New Window-front packets show our 
four sizes. All dealers. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


RERADIC«” 


168 Pace Book OF BARGAINS= 

168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
rid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 

soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 
_ ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 

711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 82 CHICAGO 






























WANTED Women as 
REPRESENTATIVES 


We have several openings for women to be our 
paid dress representatives. Exclusive, profitable, 


and steady work to those who qualify. No previous 


experience needed. Intelligent married or single 
women write for details to Dept. C. 


FIFTH AVE. STYLES.INc. 143 West 
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| Teton, Glacier Park, Utah’s forests, 


Zion, the Kaibab Forest, the romantic 
kingdom of New Mexico, the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, the San 
Isabel National Forest, the San Juan 
Valley, the Black Hills, Wyoming and 
many others. 

Che book is not only informative 
but highly entertaining. To John 
Faris goes the credit of putting out a 
comprehensive and readable volume 
that should win a host of friends. I 
take pleasure in recommending it. 


ND now let us roam to Southern 
California’ by reading ‘“Capis- 
TRANO Nicuts,” by Charles Francis 
Saunders and Father St. John O’Sul- 
livan (McBride, $2.50). In some- 
thing of the same spirit that Wash- 
ington Irving set out to visit the Al- 
hambra, Mr. Saunders approached 
a old Mission San Juan Capistrano. 
San Juan Capistrano is a village in 
Orange County, California, and is 
situated on the main highway mid- 
way between Los Angeles and San 
Diego. This old Franciscan Mission 
was founded by the pioneer mission- 
ary, Junipero Serra in 1776. 

The co-author of the book, Father 
O’Sullivan, gathered the tales which 
go to make up the book which fell, to 
use his own words, as “sparks from 
the anvil of his daily labors.” 

As might be guessed the stories 
have a moral flavor but are none the 
less interesting for all that. As might 
be expected, also, in the light of the 
Father’s nationality, the stories are 
rich in dry humor. Over all hovers the 
feeling of the past—a leisurely de- 
lightful past that somehow has been 
able to live until the present. A cozy 
meal of country dishes with Dona 
Maria speaking Spanish, the tile fire- 
place made by Father Mut fifty years 
or more after the earthquake of 1812, 
suggest the past, yet it is about the 
present that Mr. Saunders writes. In 
a world of high speed narrative and 
realism and brusk, terse sentences, 
“Capistrano Nights” shines forth as 
a good deed in a naughty world. 


NOVEL from the pen of an 
author living in Idaho Springs, 
Colorado, is ““CaGEp,” by Courtney 
Ryley Cooper (Little-Brown, $2.00). 
Followers of Mr. Cooper’s writings 
will recall his “HicH Country,” 


“Tue Rockies, YESTERDAY AND To- 
Day,” “Go Nortu, Younc Man!” 





The 
Western Book Shelf 
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“Unper THE Bic Top” and others. 
His life is as interesting as his novels 
and no doubt from it he has gathered 
much, if not all of the material he uses 
in his books. Circus clown, newsboy, 
trucker, salesman, actor, vaudeville 
performer, newspaper man, rodeo or- 
ganizer, are only a ad of the activities 
engaged in by this remarkable man. 

“Caged” is the story of a young 
down-and-outer who is “framed” by 
a gang of crooks in a manner that is 
highly original, if not always convinc- 
ing. Action and suspense are the key- 
notes of the book. There is never a 
dull moment. The main character is 
Joe Barry, and although he is not 
always a hero he has an astonishing 
propensity to get himself involved in 
surprising situations. 

For readers who are manifestly fond 
of growing things, there are three 
books that I want todiscuss. ‘““Nortu- 
ERN Rocky Mountain TREES AND 
SHRuss,” (Stanford Press, $7.50) by 
J. E. Kirkwood, is a guide which no 
lover of the outdoors should be with- 
out. Until his death in 1928, Mr. 
Kirkwood was professor of botany in 
the State University of Montana, and 
anything he has to say about trees 
may be assumed to be authoritative. 

To your reviewer trees are either 
oaks or not oaks, but this fact did not 
keep me from enjoying Mr. Kirk- 
wood’s volume. 

Among the many provocative chap- 
ters about the flora of the Rockies are 
those about the pine, yew, lily, willow, 
birch, goosefoot, crowfoot, rose, 
apple, buckthorn, oleaster, ginseng, 
figwort, and thistle families. The 
book is profusely illustrated with pen 
and ink drawings and photographs. 


NOTHER University of Stanford 

publication is “Bic Trees,” by 
Walter Fry and John R. White 
($2.00). This slim little volume tells 
of the significance of the big trees, of 
their discovery and of the effort made 
to preserve them for present and fu- 
ture mankind. It also tells of the size, 
habits and botanical facts of these 
giants of the forests. An altogether 
worthwhile volume for those who 
would know something about the old- 
est of living things. 

Paralleling the above book in sub- 
ject matter is “Bic TREES OF THE 
Giant Forest,” by George W. Stew- 
art (Robertson, $1.50). The author, 
according to Fry and White, saved 
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the Sequoia National Park for the na- 
tion. His interest in his subject is so 
genuine as to be infectious. Such in- 
teresting subjects as counting the 
rings of the trees, the root system, and 
why the tree tops die are treated here 
in brief and readable fashion. 


[ ieee the Round Table Series, 
Harper and Brothers have put 
out a little volume of wild-life adven- 
ture by Zane Grey. The title is, “THE 
Wo r Tracker,’ ($1.00). If you are 
a Zane Grey fan you will undoubtedly 
like this story of an odd but extraor- 
dinarily canny character who starts 
out to kill a wolf that has been raising 
havoc with ranchmen’s stock. 

“O_tp Gray,” the wolf, was no 
respecter of persons. He killed stock 
belonging to great cattle barons and 
to the lesser fry with only a few head 
in their herds. As one character put 
it: “Old Gray has shore made some 
deppredashuns on Ben’s stock of 
twenty head. Most as much as one 
heifer!” 

The killer wolf was the topic of the 
ranch hands. The “loquacious cow- 
boys volleyed badinage while they 
performed the last tasks of the day,” 
and discussed Old Gray. And into 
this “‘volleyed badinage” a stranger 
appeared and “totally ignoring” one 
of the cattlemen’s “strong protesta- 
tions” said curtly that he “‘reckoned 
he was a tracker.” 

And a tracker the stranger certainly 
was. He walked that wolf to death 
in the snow. For seven months the 
Stranger followed Old Gray, and 
when he finally displayed the wolf’s 
pelt to incredulous stockmen he said 
simply that he reckoned he had for- 
gotten all about the $5,000 reward. 
So, then, if you like the outdoor West 
of Zane Grey you will find it in “The 
Wolf Tracker.” 

To readers who like their fiction in 
an ultra modern vein, “Sweet Man,” 
by Gilmore Millen, (The Viking 
Press, $2.50) should fill the bill. The 
story is about a virile negro, John 
Henry, and his primitive passions, 
etc. John Henry has a desire for ad- 
venturing both into new amorous and 
geographical fields. From black to 
white and from Memphis to Holly- 
wood he wends his comic-tragic way. 
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If your dog or cat is unafraid of 
the vacuum cleaner, to attach 
the upholstery tool and use it on 
the little animal to remove much 
falling hair at shedding time. 











|M. J. WHIT FALL 
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WHITTALL 


mRUGS ON THE SIDEWALKS 





O family, however young and 

exuberant, could give fine 
rugs the seeming rack and ruin of 
our famous Sidewalk Test. Yet on 
the pavements of countless cities 
Whittall lustre finish rugs have 
smiled through a week of rain or 
shine under the scuffing march of a 
big parade of hurrying feet. 
Just a pure soap and water 
cleansing has then brought 
forth their radiant sheen 
and beauty. 


Whittall seamless rugs, woven in 
soft, subdued colors as well as 
lustre finished, make an especial 
appeal to the women whose bud- 
gets may be limited, but whose 
tastes demand something alto- 
gether more refined, artistic 
and satisfying than is usually 
within their reach. 


+ 














ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 


Worcester, Mass. 











Scrubbing 


is SO unnecessary 








Tuat hated task—scrubbing a toilet bowl 
—need never be performed in your home 
again! There is a modern way—quick, 
easy and far more sanitary. 

Merely sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in 
the bow], follow the directions on the can 
and flush. Watch the results. The bowl is 
snow-white. All incrustations are swept 
away. All odors vanish. All germs are 
killed. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and purified. 

Try Sani-Flush tomorrow. Sold by 
grocery, drug and hardware stores every- 
where in convenient punch-top cans, 25¢; 
in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of Mzto 
—a fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flush 


|CLEANS CLOSET 
“|BOWLS WITH- 
OUT SSG URING 


Stop this! 


Avoid opt : 
cats, dogs and insects; —» 
keep a PERFECTION os 
Sanitary Milk Bottle + Oo Re) 
Container in a handy - AS . 
place, so that driver can pee. 
put milk, cream and 
butter in it. Also protects against 
in summer and freezing in 
winter. Holds ice—can be used for 
auto trips. Size 10x12x4 inches. 
Gray enamel finish. At dealers and 
@airies, or order di: 
No. 101—Insulated, Re 25 postpaid 
PERFECTION MFG. Co. 
2701 N. Leffinewell, St. Louis, Mo. 
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V \ HEN is a plum a prune, it 


ever? That question has been 
debated for a good many years. The 
impression seems to exist in some 
places that a p!um becomes a prune 
after it has been cured, somewhat 
after the fashion of a tadpole which 
becomes a frog after it has passed 
through a series of finishing processes, 
and even the lexicographer agrees in 
that. 

I, however, prefer to stand on the 
side of the practical fruit man who 
gives the prune credit for separate 
existence even while on the tree. We 
go so far as to refer to prune trees 
and prune blossoms, than which there 
is no more delightful snowy sight in 
all the spring time display. A drive 
through a prune-growing region on 





the annual blossom day is one of the 
favorite joys of all who dwell in or 


| near prune growing communities. 


To be a bit more definite in this 


| matter of plums and prunes, it might 


be well to explain further that in fruit 
sections a prune is any plum with a 
loose pit, which means, generally 


| speaking, the tart Italians and the 


| sweet Petites. 












NUT 








Beautifully grained wood 
bowl—felt pad beneath. 
Heavily nickeled solid brass 
cracker firmly set in bowl. 
Positive action. No scattered 
shells, bruised fingers or noise. 
An attractive and 
needed accessory in 
every modern home. 
Postpaid Anywhere in U. S. 
$ 5 -00 


W. P. Sellers 


311 SO. PALM AVE. 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 





















These same fruits 

when marketed fresh are called, prop- 
erly, plums, along with the rich 
flavored Damsons and exceedingly 
sweet Green Gages. 

Until a few years ago the dried 
prune was looked on as a sort of poor 
relation in the fruit world. To it was 
attributed an over abundance of seed, 
surrounded by a very little pulp, and 
its serving was usually preceded by 
apology. An entire change has now 
taken place. The prune has become 
an aristocrat. The fruit itself has 
been improved, and so have the dry- 
ing methods. In regions where con- 
stant sunshine can be expected, sun 
drying is still popular, but in the 
Northwest, when October may be 
rainy, huge commercial driers are 
constructed to take out just the right 
proportion of water, leaving the fruit 
moist, full of fruit flavor, and readily 
freshened for use. 

Prune harvest, in some sections, 
takes on the aspect of an old fashioned 
harvest festival, when schools are dis- 
missed, and entire families move to 
the orchards, to camp out of doors 
for the last few outing days of Indian 


by Jean nette Cramer 
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| Ways of Using 
~ Western Plums and Prunes 


summer, and to join, one and all, 
the picking of the ripe fruit. 

Once picked, the sound fruit is 
washed, dipped in a solution that 
checks the skin in tiny little cracks, 
making it easier for the moisture to 
escape when the prunes have been 
carefully laid out on ventilated trays 
on.which they dry. 

Regulated temperature, accurate 
supervision to prevent too much dry- 
ing, and equally accurate storage con- 
ditions after the drying is completed, 
are responsible for the deliciously 
juicy fruit that is preserved, but al- 
most misnamed when we call it dry. 

Natural sugar content of these 
western prunes is large, varying, of 
course, with the variety, but all hav- 
ing a rich sweetness, when used fresh 
or dried. 

This sugar may be further brought 
out if the dried fruit is properly 
cooked. This means, first of all, 
thorough soaking overnight if possi- 
ble, in plenty of water to cover. Then 
next morning, the fruit may be eaten 
just as it is, with no cooking, to offer 
a fresh flavored breakfast fruit. Or, 
if cooking is desired, it is for a few 
minutes only, and in the water used 
for soaking. A little sugar, a very 
little, may be added just before cook- 
ing is completed. The heat remain- 
ing helps it penetrate into the fiber ot 
the fruit. 

One variation of the usual prunes 
at breakfast is the cooking together 
of dried prunes and apricots, half and 
half, with just a little more sugar on 
account of the tartness of the apri- 
cots. A few shavings of fresh lemon 
or orange rind are delicious, too. 

In all branches of cookery, prunes 
will be found adaptable. Fresh, they 
make delicious pies, salads and con- 
serves. When dried, they may be 
counted on for even more assistance. 

Either fresh or dried, they will be 
delicious in this salad. 


Stuffed Prune Salad 
(Four Servings) 
16 large prunes (fresh or cooked dried 
prunes) 

1 four-ounce package of cream cheese 
1 teaspoonful of grated orange rind 
Lettuce leaves 

¥ cupful of lemon French dressing 


Mix the cream cheese with the 
orange rind. Remove the seeds from 
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the prunes and fill the cavities with 
the cheese mixture. Arrange on let- 
tuce leaves on salad plates, allowing 
four whole prunes for each serving. 
Accompany this with lemon French 
dressing. 

Holiday confections recommended 


Sboth for their daintiness, their rich 


favor and their healthful properties 


“are the dried prunes, pits removed, 


ny 


stuffed with any one of half a dozen 
fillings. These are not freshened be- 
fore using. The better qualities of 
prunes are ready for such use as pur- 
chased. Quartered marshmallows 
make one of the best fillings. Wal- 
/nuts are another, with candied orange 
peel also on the list. These may be 
rolled in powdered or granulated sugar, 
or left with their own glossy, deep 
| purple skin as the only finish. 

One of the most delicious of all 


‘conserves is this made of the fresh 


Italian prunes. 


Prune Conserve 
4 cupfuls of stoned, chopped prunes 
3 cupfuls of sugar 
1 lemon, juice and grated rind 
¥ cupful of chopped blanched almonds 


Mix the prunes, sugar and lemon. 
Let heat slowly to boiling, and boil 
rapidly until thick. Add the nuts as 
it comes from the fire, and seal in 
small jars, or with paraffin in jelly 
glasses. 

An especially luscious conserve is 


| made of the little blue Damson plums, 
' using this same recipe, with the sub- 


stitution of one cupful of shredded 


| pineapple for one cupful of the prune 
| pulp. 


Prune whip may be one of the 
daintiest and best of desserts, and 
this variation of the whip, using a 
little gelatine as a safeguard against 


‘collapse, is at the top of the list. 


Prune Sponge 
1 tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 
Y{ cupful of cold water 
1 cupful of hot prune juice 
14 cupful of chopped, cooked prunes 
¥4 cupful of sugar 
4 cupful of orange juice 
1 egg white 

Soften the gelatine in the cold water 
and dissolve in the hot prune juice. 
Add the prune pulp and sugar and 
stir until the sugar is dissolved. Add 
the orange juice. Place the mixture 
on ice until it is almost stiff. Then 
beat until it is foamy. Fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg white and set in a 
cold place to stiffen. Turn out of the 
molds and serve with whipped cream 
garnished with a little sprinkling of 
grated orange rind. 

Semi-sweet sandwiches are becom- 
ing increasingly popular as accom- 
paniments for salads. Thin slices of 

this prune nut bread lightly buttered 
are exactly the right answer for this 
menu question. (Cont'd on next page 





















Modern diet so often fails to provide 
all the bulk needed by your system for 
regular, complete elimination of waste 
from the digestive tract. Whole Bran 
provides this bulk —a new relief for 
constipation 





m 


ow eat whole bran 
beeause it 


TASTES SO GOOD 


ELCOME NEWS! Post's Whole Bran is full 

strength bran, with a wonderfully pleasing flavor. 
Crunchy, delightful goodness tempts you to eat it every 
day. And it is just as beneficial for constipation as any 
full strength bran cereal you can find. Here is the bulk 
so often left out of modern diets — so needed by your 
system for regular elimination of wastes. Make Post’s 
Whole Bran your favorite cereal just because of delicious 
taste and easy-to-eat goodness. Try it with milk or cream. 
And taste it in muffins! Start now, order Whole Bran from 
your grocer. If you would like to try it first, mail the 
coupon below for a free sample. 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to too little bulk in the diet, 
should yield to Post’s Whole Bran. If your case is abnormal, 
consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice 


Posts WHOLE BRAN 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 
© 1930, G. F. Corp. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 

GENERAL FOODS SALES CO., Inc. Dept. 3930 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Gentlemen: I accept your offer ofa free sample of Post’s Whole Bran. 


Name. Street 








Town State 
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It sings a song 
of crispness! 


YOU CAN’T imagine a more tempting cereal! So crisp 
it actually crackles when you pour on milk or cream. 

And how good these nourishing rice bubbles do 
taste. Crisp with toasted goodness, rich with flavor. 
Children welcome milk when it comes with Rice 
Krispies. 

Serve this crunchy cereal for your own midday 
meal. With sliced fruits or honey. Delicious for 
breakfast, lunch or dinner. And the kiddies’ supper 
— 80 easy to digest. 

Good to munch right out of the package. Sprinkle 
into soups. Try in candies, macaroons, in place of 
nutmeats. 

Order Rice Krispies at cafeterias, on dining-cars. 
At all grocers. In the red-and-green package. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 





RICE 
KRISPIES 


READY TO EAT 
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U7 5 cars Oe 7 
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Prune Nut Bread 

1 cupful of chopped dried prunes (no 
freshened ) 

1 cupful of white flour 

1% co. of graham flour 

4 cupful of sugar 

; pn of salt 

anepenntven 2 of baking powder 
: Ks ul of mil 
1 tablespoonful of melted shortening or 


oil 
Y{ cupful of walnuts, chopped fine 
Mix and sift together the flour 


sugar and salt and baking powder. 
Add the milk and beat well. Add the 












fruit, nuts and shortening. Put into 
a greased bread pan; allow to stand 
20 to 25 minutes in a warm place, 
and bake in a moderate oven, 350 
to 375 degrees F., for one hour. This 
makes one large loaf. 

Apple pie has been said to be queen 
of all pies, but in my mind, prune 
whip pie is one of the princesses well 
up in rank. This royal lady is temper. 
amental, but it is well worth while to 
study her whims and learn to cater 
to them so that the pie, or little tarts 
with the same filling, may come to the 
table light and fluffy. 

Prune Whip Pie 
1 cupful of cooked prune pulp, chopped 
fine or sieved 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Y4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
3 egg whites 
¥{ cupful of walnuts, chopped fine 

Heat the prune pulp to boiling. 
Add the lemon juice, salt and cinna- 
mon. Have the egg whites beaten 
stiff. Begin adding the sugar when 
the whites are fluffy, and continue 
adding gradually until the whites are 
stiff and jelly-like. Fold in the hot 
prune pulp and the nuts. 

Pour into one large baked pie shell, 
or into small individual shells that 
have been baked over inverted muffin 
pans. Bake in a very moderate oven, 
275 to 300 degrees F. until set, which 
will be about 25 minutes. 

This makes one very large pie or 
10 small ones. 


Foggy Night 
By FrRepDERICK STAVER 


Tonight the skies are heavy blue, 
With a pale scimitar 

Hung in their midst, cradling ‘ 
A solitary star. | 


The western hills are laid in mists, 
That like phantoms white 

Rise from the lowlands ghostily, 
Looming against the night; 


While I, a voice from the living 
world. 
Stand silent at its rim, 
Then at decision take a step, 











And I am grown dim. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 
HUNCHES 


COANUT custard is a delicious 

dessert. Butter an earthenware 
dish or a glass baking-dish, and put in 
it 4 cupful of cocoanut. Add 26marsh- 
mallows, cut in halves, 1 cupful of 
chopped English walnuts, and then 
another layer of about % cupful of 
grated cocoanut. Beat 2 eggs, add % 
cupful of sugar, 2 cupfuls of milk, and 
¥% teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour this 
over the mixture in the dish and bake 
in a slow oven (250 degrees). Chill 
and serve.—Mrs. R. M. A., Whittier, 
California. 


For an informal luncheon, Potato 


'Chip Dainties are quite ‘“modern- 
® ! ” 
| istic. 


Combine 4 chopped, hard- 
cooked eggs with 4 tablespoonfuls of 
chopped sweet pickles, 14 teaspoonful 
of prepared mustard, and enough 


| mayonnaise to make a stiff paste. Pile 


the mixture high onto large potato 
chips and garnish with small strips of 
pimento. Serve as an appetizer, for 


' the first course—Mrs. R. E. S., Port- 
| land, Oregon. 


bok b 
Do not let the electric connection 


| cords of toaster, irons, vacuum clean- 


ers, or other pieces of equipment be- 
come twisted. The twisting will wear 


| out the insulation, a short circuit may 


occur, and the fuse will blow out. And 


| remember that it is always a good idea 


to have a few extra fuses on hand, in 
case one.should burn out. And to go 
still further on the lighting subject, it 
is always advisable to have several 
candles handy, in case something 
should happen to the electricity. 


* & & 

Instead of the usual syrup or jelly 
or just plain butter for your French 
toast and waffles, try serving them 
with a mixture of honey and melted 


' butter—about 3 parts of honey to 1 
' of butter. 


The flavor is 


Serve hot. 


| delicious. The honey and butter mix- 
> ture on cereals is also a treat. 
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ITs’ A Good 1pEA~ 


to keep the names and addresses of 
the persons to be notified in case of 
sudden sickness or accident, in a 
prominent place near the phone. 
Time will be saved for neighbors or 
others who often must do the tele- 
phoning in emergencies. 
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FREE... .Write for 
“SweET SIXTEEN” 
Recipe Packet No. 2, 
Da a 
910 North Point dt. 

asia’ Calif. 


San Francisco, 


Master 
Cake 
Makers 
of the 
West 


use 
this 
simple 
short-cut 


Women who are noted for their wonderful chocolate 
cakes, all over the West, save time and trouble—and at 
the same time have a better cake—by using Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate, which goes right into the sifter with the 
other dry ingredients—thus eliminating grating, melting, 


and extra mixing. 


Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate has cocoa’s convenience 


of form—but it has chocolate’s full, fine flavor, too. 


The result is that your cake is better blended and every 
bit as full-flavored, when you use Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate, as well as being easier. Order a tin of Ghir- 


ardelli’s today! 


CHOCOLATE 


Lh Say “Gear-ar-delly” 





GHIRARDELLI'S 
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beer device 


If you are going east, west, around the world or on a short 
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vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what be 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. - 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco SC 
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Columbia River. My return trip ticket from 
Portland to Chicago reads via Continental 
Limited No. 20. Do you know whether this 
train will have such a car?—Mres. E. L. V., 
Portland, Oregon. 

The train to which you refer does 
carry an open top observation car and 
I am sure you will find it a most en- 
joyable experience to ride along the 
beautiful Columbia River in such a 
manner. These cars permit one to 
get the full benefit of the superb 
scenery through the gorge. Oil burn- 
ing locomotives are used on this por- 
tion of the run and the cars are 
equipped with individual windshields 
for each seat. The train you plan to 
take leaves Portland at 9:40 a. m., so 
you will be able to make this part of 
the trip in the cool of the morning. 


tt F & 


Week-ending From Salt 
Lake City 


It will be remembered by readers of 
the Travel Page that we promised to 
discuss from time to time the possible 
week-end trips from various western 
cities. Last month it was Seattle. 
This month we shall see what Salt 
Lake City has to offer the week-end 
vacationist. 

Facing north and swinging clock- 
wise through nearly half a circle, one 
may count seven separate canyons in 
the mountain wall surrounding Salt 
Lake City. In these canyons are in- 
numerable camping places with ac- 
commodations at reasonable rates. 
To tell of them all, here, would be im- 
possible, but we will try to give you 
a brief glimpse of a few of them. 

Twenty-five miles from Salt Lake 
is Brighton in the Big Cottonwood 
Canyon. Though the drive from the 
center of the city is less than two 
hours, one goes from an elevation of 
4,255 feet to 8,729 feet above sea 
level. At Brighton in the primitive 
beauty of mountain and forest one 
finds hotel or cabin accommodations. 
Trails lead to five crystal-like lakes, 
all within two miles, and to eight 
lakes not more than five miles distant. 
It is not unusual for snow to remain 
here the year round but the days are 
balmy; the nights are decidedly cool, 
however, even in mid-summer. Brigh- 
ton may be reached by stage or auto. 
The stage service is daily, during the 
summer months. 

American Fork Canyon is often 
said to be one of the most picturesque 
spots in the West and is frequently 
called the “Switzerland of America’’. 
It is easily reached by motor from 
Salt Lake. The canyon highway goes 
directly to Camp Altamont, where 
meals and tent cabins are available 
and saddle horses and guides may be 
secured for the trip to the summit of 
Mt. Timpanogos, 11,957 feet above 
sea level. Camp Timpooneke is also 
another popular resort in this region. 
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KEROSENE WAS 
JUST “coal oil’ 


THEN CAME 


BURNBRI 
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... things stay clean 
when you cook with 
this modern kerosene 


OODBYE, old-fashioned “coal 
oils.” BURNBRITE—the modern 
kerosene—has taken your place. 

This new-day cooking fuel is clean 
as clean can be. Purified by the spe- 
cial Edeleanu process, carbon impuri- 
ties have been carried away. With 
them have gone the unpleasant odor 
of ordinary kerosene. Even before you 
burn BURNBRITE you'll notice how 
sweet-smelling it is. 

Smoke and soot are reduced to the 
very minimum, too. Curtains, kitchen 
walls, cooking utensils stay clean much 
longer. 

Remember this when you order 
kerosene—there is none cleaner than 
BURNBRITE. Your grocer and every 
red, green and cream Associated 
service station or garage sell it. 


»nvvyvvYvDnYHvR HO KKK KKK KH 


IT BURNED 60 DAYS 


A careful, scientific test of 7 brands of kero- 
sene proved Burnbrite far superior. After 408 
continuous burning-hours (17 days), the Burn- 
brite lamp was amazingly brighter than any 
other. Chimney was clean. Wick was scarcely 
charred. In fact, it eventually burned 60 days 
without trimming the wick. 


KEROSENE 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
} we of rns of Associated Equi-fractionated Gensler, 





'ycol Motor Oils and Greases an 


lamdahad Stoddard pm seo for dry cleaning at home. 


ENJOY MOTORING WITH ASSOCIATED EQUI-FRACTIONATED GASOLINE 
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Low Fares 


EAST 


Until Sept. 30 


Through the cool Pacific North- 
west—see its interesting cities, 
we Tacoma, Portland, Spokane. 

A resttul voyage on Puget Sound 
takes you to Victoria and Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Include Yellowstone Park, Rainier Park 
and Mt. Baker. 


Liberal stop-over privileges permitted so 
travelers may visit friends and relatives in 
the Northwest or East. 

Low round trip summer fares until Sept. 
30—return limit October 31. 

Are you considering a trip to Chicago, 
New York, Washington? No matter where 
you are going a Northern Pacific repre- 
sentative can help you plan wisely, econom- 
ically and well. 

Ride America’s newest train between the 
North Pacific Coast and Chicago, the all- 
Pullman— 


NORTH COAST 


LIMITED 
NO EXTRA FARE 


FREE literature and information on trips 

anywhere. Mail the coupon to— 

J. C. SPRACKLIN, Gen. Agent, Dept. S9 
510 Central Bidg., Los Angeles, or 


T. A. MURPHY, Gen. Agent, Dept. So 
657 Market St., San Francisco 


of am interested in a trip to 


Name _ 


Address 


City 
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For those who like hiking—and we 
mean hiking—extensive pack trips 
conducted by experienced guides are 
scheduled during the summer. 

Those who enjoy fishing will be 
particularly pleased with Fish Lake, 
about six hours’ drive from Salt Lake. 
This is a beautiful mountain lake 
seven miles long and one mile in 
width where mackinaw trout flourish. 
Boats and guides may be secured here 
as well as camping accommodations. 


[N the tops of the Uintah Moun- 
tains are the Granddaddy Lakes, 
reached by automobile from Salt 
Lake. This is one of the little known 
regions of the state, due to its inac- 
cessibility before the completion of 
the highway. But now, 5 of the 37 
lakes can be reached directly by 
motor car. Most of the lakes have 
been stocked with trout and the fish- 
ing is excellent. Splendid camping 
places are located at all of the lakes. 
The elevation in the basin of this 
region is about 9,000 feet, while the 
highest peak is 14,498 feet above sea 
level. 

Lagoon resort, on the shores of a 
beautiful artificial lake, half way be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Ogden, is 
another favorite recreation spot, offer- 
ing boating, water tobogganing, and 
bathing in one of the largest outdoor 
fresh water pools in the West. You 
may reach this resort by motor coach, 
electric train, or in your own automo- 
bile. In this same region is the Her- 
mitage,an unique mountain hotel built 
of native timber in rustic fashion, and 
located about mid-way throughOgden 
Canyon. It is a delightful place for 
a restful week-end. 

It is also possible to take a week-end 
trip to Zion National Park and Bryce 
Canyon, going by rail to Cedar City, 
thence by motor coach over the new 
Mt. Carmel highway. We described 
this region a short time ago on the 
travel page but we do want to add 
that the experience of driving through 
a mile long tunnel, cut in the solid 
rock side of a mountain, is something 
new. Atintervals great windows have 
been cut to give the motorist a dazz- 
ling view of the valley below and the 
near-by mountains of Zion. 





Suggested Clothing List 
For European Travelers 


INCE so many SUNSET readers 

have found our “Clothing List 
For World Travelers’ helpful, we 
are offering a similar list for those 
taking a short European tour. Write 
to the SuNsET Travel Service if you 
wish a copy, and enclose a two cent 
stamp to cover mailing charges. 
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in san francisco 
it's so convenient 
to stop at the 


st. francis 


M the center of the 

city’ s activities. 

shops, stores, banks 
ie theatres 

within easy walking 

distance. 





Mi where the charm of 
traditional hospitality 
blends with modern 
convenience. 

















Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 


$2.00 a year—sample on request. 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Convenience 
Comfort +2 Hospitality 


You will appreciate the excellent service 


and moderate rates. e city’s most 
centrally located hotel. One block from 
Pershing Square—convenient to leading 
shops, theatres, financial institutions and 
electric depots for all resorts. Starting 
point for parlor car tours. Complete 
ticket service for resorts and places of 
amusement. Garage adjoining. 


All Outside Rooms—Each With Bath 
One Person - = $2.50, $3, $4 
Two Persons - - $3.50, $4, $5 

Unexcelled Food—Friendly Prices 
Frank Simpson, Jr., Director 


Hotel Savoy 


Sixth & Grand 
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A Reminder 


We admit that there are certain 
geographical points which are difficult 
to remember—some even best for- 
gotten—but who, having once trav- 
eled the Oregon Coast Highway, 
could ever forget the beauty of it? 

No, Mrs. G. V., we have not for- 
gotten your Bandon-by-the-Sea. We 
have in fact advised many SuNSET 
readers of its existence; but for those 
who might not know of it we pass 
along the advice included in your nice 
letter to us. 


To the Travel Editor, Sunset: 

We enjoy your travel service column so 
much, but we want to take issue with you 
for forgetting part of your geography. In 
a late issue you directed a tourist by way of 
Grants Pass from Crescent City, California, 
and we don’t want anyone to forget that the 
coast, through Brookings, Gold Beach, Port 
Orford, Oregon and on to Bandon-by-the- 
Sea, is one of the most wonderful sights one 
could wish to see. Every time some one fails 
to mention the Oregon Highway north, we 
resent it. 

We have wonderful roads to offer and with 
the completion of the Rogue River bridge, 
our coast road will be second to none for a 
picturesque route. One takes a ferry across 
the Rogue now, and that in itself is a thrill. 
We always think the trip over the sparkling 
river a treat after steady road travel. Re- 
lieves the monotony, so to speak. 

So do not send them all by Grants Pass. 
Tell them to try the Oregon Coast Highway 
at least once, anyway.—Mrs. G. V., Bandon, 
Oregon. 


' + + 


Name Please 


This is a message—shall we say an 
appeal—from the Travel Editor to 
you. 

The hundreds of letters which come 
to our department from our reader 
friends are a real joy and we take 
pleasure in answering them, but what 
would you do in a case like this? 

A letter reached us on May 20th 
signed only with the initials J. F. G., 
Long Beach, and stated that the 
writer would look for an answer on the 
June Travel Page. Only those fa- 
miliar with the method of magazine 
make-up will fully understand our 
predicament. 

As a note to those who do not know 
of the ways and wiles of magazines, 
may we say that each issue is neces- 





More About That New 
Way to Old Mexico 


F you read the article by Helen 

Eva Yates on page 10, you will 
undoubtedly want to plan just such 
a trip for yourself. Write to the 
SUNSET Travel Service, enclosing 
a two cent stamp, and a booklet giv- 
ing further information about the 
trip will be sent to you promptly. 


[SUNSET 
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There is no substitute 
Sor Ready Money! 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL 5Avincs ASSOCIATION 
A NATIONAL BANK 


292 Banking Offices in 166 California Cities 





COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSES 
Accredited. Post Graduate Department, Lower School. 
Outdoor life the year round. Tennis, Swimming, Golf. 
Miss Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2522 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


San Diego Army ana Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“CLASS M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 


INTERIOR: DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 
Your opportunity to enter fascinating profession. 
Our Home Study Course gives full instruction and 
easy method for practical application. Color har- 
mony, draperies, period and ernistic furniture 
and all fundamentals. Faculty of leading N. Y. 
decorators. Send at once for free booklet 19-S, 


Ss a gg 


























The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - - 


New York City 


Candies, Home-Made, cro. to 


time business from home kitchen. Profits while you learn. Same 
home-study course prepares men or women to fill demand ia 
Candy Industry for “‘skilled’’ employees. Free Book explains 
Capitol Candy School, Dept. F-1871, Washington, D. C. 


San Rafael Acavemr 





ACADEMY 
“One of California’s finest private echoole”’ 


(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. 8S. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 











AFREE BOOK | 
EXPLAINS 
HOW 






Overcome Life's obstacles and put you in tune 
with Cosmic Vibrations for Health and Happiness 
Learn the Great Truths Write for Free Book to- 
LIBRARIAN V. Y. F. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 











SAN JOSE (amorc) CALIF. 





















IVER 
JOHNSON 











Fast - flying 
birds demand a 
smooth-acting 
gun. Lift, swing 
and aim an “Iver 
Johnson”; balance, 
trigger-pull — every- 
thing is “right’’. 

You'll be surprised and 
delighted that so much 
beauty, accuracy, reliability 
and durability can be built 
into a gun at such a moder- 
ate price. 

All popular Gauges and 
Barrel Lengths. Single and 
Double Barrel, with Trap 
Models in both. 

Single Barrel Guns, $10 to $16.00 
Double Barrel Guns, $27.50 to $47.50 


IVER JOHNSON 
“HAMMER THE HAMMER™ 


SAFETY REVOLVER 





Instant, positive protection 
plus absolute safety. 

A model and caliber for every 

type of revolver service. 


Send for firearms catalog A illustrating and describing 
Iver Johnson Shot Guns, Revolvers, and the 
New 22 Caliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


78 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 














SONG WRITERS/ 


Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishing to write either 
by the words or music for songs may submit 
= for free examination and advice. 
.New demand 
rtf by Talking Pictures”. fully de- 
H seribed in our free book. Write for it 
Today—Newcomer Associates 
754 Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 


Any Photo or Kodak Print 
ENLARGED to 8in. x 10 in. size $ ‘ 


Your children, pets, bome surroundings, or scenery 
pate — at small expense. Safe return of orizinal 
ont: Mail snapshot, or films if you nave 

thems. END NO MONEY. Simply poy poames © 
Ask about my COOLIE COAT PAJAM PREMIUM. 


IRVING MARSH, 8 Octavia Street, San Francisco 
California Home For Sale 


Owners must dis of fine old California home at 
Los Gatos, in California’s famous Santa Clara Valley. 
Fourteen rooms, two baths, large grounds, garage, 3- 
room cottage in rear. On state highway adjacent to aute 
bus and electric lines. Ideal property for residence, 
private school or convalescent home. Location, climate 
and oniey w . Also, residential build- 
ing lots for sale. For information write Mrs. N. E. 
Thrash, 371 San Jose Ave., Los Gatos, or Room 206 
1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
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sarily made up several months in ad- 
vance. Consequently it is impossible 
to answer letters on the “next month’s 
travel page.” In order that informa- 
tion may reach you promptly we an- 
swer every letter personally and that’s 
why it is so essential to have full 
names and addresses. (As a word of 
comfort to the very modest—we use 
initials only, on the Travel Page.) 

Though we should like to publish 
all of the interesting letters which we 
receive, limited space makes it neces- 

sary to select only those of most gen- 
eral interest. 

We thought you would like to know 
the “why” and “how” of all this and 
would thus be better able to under- 
stand and use our travel service. 


bt + + 
Not Yet But Soon 


Perhaps you too have had the urge 
to explore that great unknown—the 
North—and have wondered just how 
far you could go in your faithful 
motor car. 

Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I have been wondering if it were possible 
to drive through Canada and into Alaska. 
I have never really heard of anyone doing it 
but do not see why it cannot be done if you 
don’t care what kind of roads you go over or 
how long it would take. Could you help me 
out?—V. S8., Berkeley, California. 

At the present time it is impossible 
to drive through Canada to Alaska. 
One may drive into Canada via Van- 
couver to Hazelton, about 1,000 
miles from Seattle, but there the 
automobile road ends. 

You will be interested to know, 
however, that a great International 
Pacific highway is to be constructed 
and plans are now under way. This 
proposed longest highway in the 
world is to link the Americas from 
Alaska to Argentine, and will connect 
existing routes in California, Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia 
with a new road north to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and south through Mexico, 
Central America, and along the Pa- 
cific slope into South America. 

An exploration caravan recently 
started a trail-blazing trek into north- 
ern Canada and Alaska and it is prac- 


| tically certain that the British Col- 


| umbia-Yukon 


section— some 400 


| miles in length—will be constructed 





ate 


in the near future. A similar investi- 


gative tour also has been made down 
the uncharted west coast of Mexico. 





when water 
spots ap- 
pear on books, to 
take them off with 
floor wax thinly ap- 
plied. 
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When your Garden Club holds 
its Fall Flower Show, be sure that 
SUNSET is prominently dis- 
played, for Garden Clubs have 
found SUNSET to be a real 
money maker. 


The Fall issues of SUNSET will 
be “crammed” full of good ideas 
on Western gardening. SUNSET, 
and only SUNSET, tells you how 
and what and when to plant in 
Western gardens. No lover of 
Western flowers can afford to be 
without SUNSET. 


We allow Western Garden Clubs 
generous commissions for both 
new and renewal subscriptions. 
We furnish sample copies and 
display material. 


To earn money for your Garden 
Club, simply fill in and mail the 
enclosed coupon TODAY. 





SUNSET MAGAZINE 
1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California. 


Please send me full information about your Gar- 
den Club offer. 


POC e reese eee rere nreeereeereeeeeesresese 


City and State 


Name of Garden Club 


Pere e eee erasers eereesece 


Date of Flower Show 

















Gar- 














—— 
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A Letter From 
The Rock Garden Lady 


(Continued from page 25) 


in June. To get other fascinating 
color effects try mixing the different 
varieties as, for instance, S. lydium 
with S. album, then group near these 
some of the natives such as S. san 
juan and S. oreganum. The spuriums 
are good and satisfactory too, and 
with the later blooming S. siebo/di and 
S. ewersi, one can weave a perfectly 
entrancing and fairylike mat of the 
varicolored sedums. They are all 
lovely even though some of them are 
common. Here and there among 
your stepping stones, mix a few 
clumps of the acaenas, both the gray 
leafed A. argentea, and the little 
bronzy leafed fellow 4. nova zealandie; 
add here and there a clump of Ver- 
onica repens, or Veronica incanesens, 
with perhaps a little Cortula squalida, 
and Mazus rugosa, and your stepping 
stones alone will be a picture. 

As for the saxifrages, there is no 
other type of plant material half so 
satisfactory to fill in a chink or crevice 
in the rock garden. Like the sedums 
and sempervivums, it should be 
planted in colonies to get the best 
effects. The little Saxifrage aizoon, 
with its varicolored forms of rose, 
white and yellow blooming types, are 
especially nice for the chinks, whereas 
the larger rosettes of Saxifrage coty- 
ledon pyramidalis or some of the 
lingulata family are nicer for the 
higher reaches where they will give 
character to the rock work and bloom 
for weeks at a time. The mat form- 
ing or Kabschia section are more 
suitable for a planting on the level. 

There isn’t space to describe all 
species of alpines that would do well 
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under drought conditions, so I am 
simply giving a list of those types that 
I know will stand the test. 


| 

Aceenas; Achilleas; Aethionemas; Ajugas | 
(shade); Alyssums (most); Androsaces 
(some); Antennarias; Arabis; Artemesias; 
Armerias; Asters; Aubrietias; Campanulas 
(a number of varieties); Cheiranthus (Al- 
pine wallflower); Convolvulus mauritanicus; 
Dianthus (many varieties); Dryas sunder - 
mani; Erinus; Erodiums; Genistas (dwarf 
brooms); Geraniums; Gypsophila repens; 
Helianthemums; Hypericums (Polyphyllum 
and Olympicum); Iberis; Iris; Lewisias; 
Linums; Malvestrum; Onosmas; Pent- 
stemons; Phlox (subulata types); Polemo- 
nium humile; Saponaria; Saxifrages (Sedums 
and Sempervivums); Silenes; Veronicas. 








NM ir3s-A coop IDEA. 


to rinse the used tin 
cans, before putting 
them in the garbage 
can. This routs ants. 


eee | 














MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY 


Sunset Hustler Club, 
1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 








Every live boy likes 
to win prizes. You 
can win the prize 
you want—easily. 





Here is a splendid 
opportunity to start 
a business of your 
own. Talk this over 
with Dad and 
Mother. Get their 
consent, then fill out 
and mail the coupon 
below. 





Date 


I want to win prizes. Please send me full details of your offer. 


My name— 


Street Address = = 


OO — 








Parent’s Signature 


- Age— 


State a = 
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Mother 
never 
worries 

now 


She knows they’re always 
safe from passing cars 
No more nerve-torturing mo- 
ments for mother while her chil- 
dren are at play. No more dash- 
ing to the window at the sound 
of every passing car to see that 
little Jimmy and Betty have not 

run into the street. 

Mother knows they are always 
safe since their home is fenced 
with Cyclone Fence. No chance 
for them to dart into the path of 
passing automobiles. No need 
to worry about little tots wander- 
ing away from home. 

Cyclone Fence also protects 
flowers and shrubs from damage 
by would-be intruders of all kinds. 
Brings you the exclusive home 
privacy you have always wanted. 

Every part of Cyclone Fence 
is made of durable copper-steel 
covered with a smooth, 
dense coat of pure zinc. 
Strongly erected on H- 
column posts set in re- [jue 
inforced concrete foun- 4) cyan tion 
dations. Erected by our Fence, is ,net 
trained men. Phone, wire fitause. “the 


or write for information. §,tins Pesce 


© C.F. Co, 1930 


Cyclone Fence 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
Oakland, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
L%s Angeles San Francisco Seattle 


v 


q 





Pacific Coast Division 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 


svesiolaRY OF 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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GARDEN 


Perhaps you can give me a little in- 
formation concerning my Martha 
Washington geranium. It is over a 
year old and has not yet bloomed. When 
I bought it from the florist there was a 
blossom on the small plant. Now that it 
is very large, large leaves, and thrifty 
looking, it does not bloom at all. I have 
another geranium, a lavender species 
about three months old, that is covered 
with buds. I have heard that some kinds 
of Martha Washington geraniums 
never blossom, but I do not see why this 
should be true since the plant had a 
blossom to start with—Mrs. W. Y. B., 
San Bernardino, California. 


If your Martha Washington gera- 
nium had a blossom on it, you need 
not fear about its not having the 
ability to produce more blooms. You 
know the Martha Washingtons want 
lots of sunshine and like a background 
against which they can clamber for 
warmth. They also want a sandy soil 
with good drainage. Your plant will 
bloom again if it has the proper con- 
ditions for growth. 


Will you please give me some tips on 
the care of my house ferns? My Boston 
ferns do not look well to me. Should 
they have plant food at any time, and 
how often should they be watered? Is it 
best to water them from the top or 
through the bottom of the pot? Is it 
harmful to have the ferns in a house 
where gas is used?—Mrs. O. W. B., 
San Pedro, California. 


Ferns, like all other living things, 
need food but it must be the sort they 
like if they are to do well. Ferns like 
leaf mould, and in the wild state they 
will be found to grow best where it is 
usually in abundance. An occasional 
dressing of bone meal worked into the 
soil of the pot will help, but this is a 
slow food and need not be given often. 
An occasional re-potting into larger 
quarters will often help a good fern. 
Watering with a solution of ammonia, 
one tablespoonful in a gallon of 
water, will also help. Give this about 
once in three weeks. The ferns may be 
watered by plunging the pot into 
water and allowing it to soak in 
through the bottom, but a good wash- 
ing M 4 the foliage helps to freshen it 
up, and they like it. Watering each 
day is not usually necessary, but if the 
temperature gets too high for com- 
fort, the ferns will always be grateful 
for a little drink. If there is an ex- 
posed gas flame burning in the same 
| room with the ferns, they will soon 
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show signs of distress. They do not 
like the gas, and should therefore be 
kept as far away from it as possible. 


I should like to know why my tulips 
did not bloom this year. They grew 
nicely and then started to dry like they 
do after blooming season is over. The 
bulbs were set out in the fall of 1928— 
last year they bloomed nicely—Mrs. 
T. E. S., Noslini Ganado, Arizona. 


I am afraid I can’t say without hav- 
ing seen some of the plants just why 
your tulips failed to blossom. Tulips 
have a habit of running out, as it is 
called, after a year or two in the gar- 
den, and must be frequently replaced 
with new stock. Possibly there was 
some fungus attacking them that you 
could not detect, as you say they 
grew normally at first and then died. 
If you plant tulips again this fall, | 
would suggest that you set them in a 
where you have never had them 

efore. 


Will you kindly tell me when I may 
expect my wistaria to bloom? TI have 
wistaria which I believe to be at least 
two years old, and it has not blossomed. 
Is there any special care it should have? 
—D. S. W., Sacramento, California. 


I think the reason your two-year- 
old wistaria did not bloom was that it 
was too young. These vines ordinarily 
do not commence blooming before 
they are seven or eight years old and 
sometimes even older. If the soil is 
very rich and they have an abundance 
of water, they will make an abun- 
dance of growth at the expense of 
blossoms, but when such a plant does 
come in flower, you will be repaid for 
your wait. Girdling sometimes hast- 
ens bloom, but this is a practice too 
risky for the average amateur to 
attempt. 


Will you kindly advise me what 
plants or flowers will grow under pine 
trees?—Mrs. F. E. U., Oakland, Cali- 


fornia. 


There are many very beautiful 
things which will grow under pine 
trees provided the shade is not too 
dense. Not long ago I visited Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco and there 
beneath the pines I saw one of the 
most gorgeous sights I have ever 
looked upon—the rhododendrons in 
bloom. They were a mass of huge 
bright blooms, pinks, whites, laven- 
ders and reds, so lovely that they 
seemed hardly to be real. They were 
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doing well because they liked the 
pines and the acid which came from 
the decomposing needles that fell to 
the ground. Monterey in summer will 
show you masses of fine dahlias grow- 
ing near the pines, where they can get 
a little protection from the tall dark 
evergreens. Directly under the pines 
the small, fairy-like wild California 
iris will do pretty well. The woods 
form of the wild Mariposa tulips or 
Calochortus are happy under pines. 
If you are interested in the wild 
things, why not take the opportunity 
you have presented to you to make a 
wild garden? It would be interesting 
to have such a situation to work on. 


There is a garden problem which 
seems to be bothering myself as well as 
all of my neighbors. It ts, how can we 
control the well-known and common 
variety of garden pest which we call 
“sow bugs.” —J. E. T., San Francisco, 
California. 


You have surely run up against a 
PEST when you hit the “sow bugs.” 
They are in every garden and at cer- 
tain times really do quite a lot of 
damage. Their usual food consists of 
decaying organic matter and occa- 
sionally of very tender seedlings just 
as they come through the soil. If 
there is not too much other and more 
desirable material about for them to 
feed upon, they can be induced to 
take the poisoned baits. Try mixing 
one ounce of Paris Green with ten 
ounces of kitchen sugar and placing it 
about where the sow bugs are numer- 
ous. Put the sugar in little piles and 
the pests may take it if they are not 
too well content with some other food. 
A thorough clean-up of the garden to 
remove their hiding places would help 
reduce the numbers. They like to hide 
in and under almost any cool, dark 
place such as damp trash or boards. 





o 


lf In September 


Mulch and disbud chrysanthe- 


mums. 


Give your lawn plant food. 
Write for fall garden catalogs. 
Order tulips, daffodils, etc. 
Water dahlias frequently. 

Dig and store gladiolus. 
Mulch the roses. 

- Plant Madonna lilies. N 
Plant peonies and freesias. 














Plant some more iris. =f= 
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“THIS STUFF 


talks to 
THE GRASS” 


HUS A. J. Gillis of Walla Walla 

picturesquely sums up his experience 
with Garden Morcrop and from all over the 
Pacific Coast come equally sincere praises. 
The sight of thick, lush grass and the feel of 
soft, springy turf thrills lawn builders to the 
point of exclamations. Like rich leaf loam in 
appearance and nature, Garden Morcrop is 
pleasant, safe and easy to apply. It is a Pacific 
Coast product for Pacific Coast lawns and 
gardens. Use it this time of year and derive 
the utmost pleasure from your growing things. 
Ask your Lilly dealer for Morcrop and note 
the valuable lawn and garden information on 
the package. Or send to us for the folder 
‘To Make Your Garden Grow.” 


THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 


Seattle, Washington 
Established 1885 


jLiy’s 


Collections of Surety Seeds are 
distributed by 700 dealers on 
the Pacific Coast. Ask them 
for the winter blooming Sweet 
Peas, Novelty Sweet Peas, 
Bodger’s Gold Medal Zinnias 
and new Nasturtium assort- 
ments. 




















INSTANT ccuviing 









Enables anyone, even a 
child, to attach garden hose | 
to faucet instantly, without | 
“twisting,” or injuring the 
nds. Nothing to get 
out of order—No leak- 
} ages—No lost washers— 
No threads to bind—No 
Y wrenchesor pliersneeded 
—Lasts a lifetime. In- 
stall a faucet end on each 
outside tap. Simply slide hose end 
into any one you desire—and garden 
or lawn watering becomes a pleasure. 
6440 set of 2 faucet ends and one 
hose end equips the average 
home. If your dealer can’t supply you 
use this coupon. 
------ Order at our risk ----~--- 


INSTANT SALES COMPANY 
2926 Telegraph Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


5 
i} 
1 
j 
a Ship postpaid....... set Instant Hose | 
Couplings. O I enclose $1 per set. O Iwill , 
1 
i 
i] 
1 
_} 












WEED DESTROYER CO., Inc. 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 

Check here [ for your dealer’s name, 

Check here 0 for dealer propositon. 

















postman. You are to refund my money Name 
if 1 am not satisfied after 10 days’ use. 
I a a 
PIER si dcccccivccecoccsecccennsececeoseccs 
FN SE EE CCE POTEET TTT TT TTT City State 














=. 
Residence of Blanche Sweet, Beverly Hills, Cal 


THOMPSON 

* SYSTEMS 

: Assure Lovely 
Lawns 


HE lawn owner who 

has installed a Thomp- 
son Concealed Lawn 
Sprinkling System has no 
dread of droughts. For 
by a mere turn of the 
hand, he sprinkles his 
lawns and gardens 
whenever he wishes! 








Thompson Systems sprin- 
kle the grounds perfectly 
... one hundred percent. 
The scientifically design- 
ed sprays give healthful, 
rain-like drops to all the 
roots of the trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. Each blade 
of grass gets just the right 
amount of moisture. 


2 Lovely lawns at all times! 
a .Lovelier lawns... at a 
é saving of water, garden- 
: er hire and old fashioned 
sprinkling upkeep. 


May we send you our 
brochure FREE? Use the 
Coupon today. 





S 9-20 


THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
2251 & 7th St. Los Angeles, Cal. 325 W. Huron St, Chicago, til 
Please send me “The Lawn Beautiful” 
brochure without obligating me 
Name 








address 





City State 
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‘Tips 
For Tenderfeet 


Contributed by Western Gardeners 


T is a good plan in the early fall to 

inspect closely all rose bushes, 
shrubs and trees that were planted in 
the spring to make sure the wires 
that held the name tags have not cut 
into the branches or trunks. Most 
young trees and shrubs go out from 
the nursery with the names securely 
attached with copper wire. As the 
plants grow the wires become tighter 
and tighter until they are, in time, 
completely imbedded and the plant 
girdled. Remove all tight wires and 
strings so that there will be no re- 
strictions to natural growth. Often 
breakage takes place at the point of 
girdling. 


+t & + 
An inverted four inch flower pot 
placed near the base of a rose bush 
set in the lawn provided the cool 
shelter needed by 26 slugs. An 
earthenware crock, about a foot in 
diameter, when moved was found to 
have given shelter to 106 slugs. 
These were easily destroyed by using 
1% tablespoonfuls of kitchen am- 
monia in a gallon of water sprinkled 
from a sprinkling can. At this time 
of year the slugs need cool shelter and 
large numbers can thus be easily 

trapped and killed. 

+ + 
Loganberries may be pruned so 
that the berries will be on the main 


stem laterals. Discard all extra run- 
ners and keep your vine in line. The 
fruit will be all the larger and finer for 
this care. This will also permit the 
use of berries on a boundary fence, 
since they so politely keep to their 
own domain. 


tk & & 

If some of the sprinkler heads in 
the automatic sprinkling system are 
set a little too high they will interfere 
with the operation of lawn mowers. 
Without going to the expense of hav- 
ing a plumber come to make the 
necessary changes, the correction can 
be simply made if it is not too much. 
Clean soil can be spread a little at a 
time around the sprinkler and the 
lawn will grow up through it. The 
level can thus be raised and the mower 
will go over without trouble. 


+ & 

Water the daphne (Daphne odora) 
heavily and apply a little rich ferti- 
lizer in the early fall. Daphne likes 
a rest in summer, but if it is stimu- 
lated into early growth in the fall, 
whether the rains have commenced or 
not, there will be an abundance of 
fine blossom heads in January. In 
taking blooms from daphne, always 
cut with a sharp knife or shears, 
never break the stems off, and do not 
take all the blossoms a plant may 
produce, for this will kill it in time. 

















The absent-minded golfer hoes the cabbage 
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Your FINAL 
OPPORTUNITY 
TO ORDER 


for immediate planting 


It’s getting late. Are your new iris 
planted? Copies of our iris catalog 
are still available. We list the 
choicest varieties, new and old, and 
tell you how to plant and grow these 
rare beauties. 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 


645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

















HOUAND IRS BULBS. ah tn 
white, yellow, bronze; assorted. Last well when cut. Do not 


confuse with Flag Iris (Germanica). Supply limited. 50 for $2.25 
postpaid. Catalog. Gorpon Arnstey, Campbell, California 








SUNSET’S 


Money Saving 
Clubs 
on 
WESTERN 
MAGAZINES 


/ Check offer you want 7 
































You 
Regular send 
price only 

1 |SUNSET 
. | Pacific Sportsman....| 3.00 2.25 

2 SUNSET 
Camera Craft......... 3.00 2.25 

3 [SUNSET 
Poultry Craftsman....| 2.00 1.25 

4 |SUNSET 
Better Fruit.......... 2.00 1.25 

5 [SUNSET 
ThePacificPoultryman| 2.00 1.25 

6 |SUNSET 
CountryClubMagazine} 4.00 3.25 

SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Enclosed is $......... Please send me 
SUNSET and. Sa ee 
for one year wre in adenianan with 
your offer. 


City wir RG oo eso 5s aaes-o cons dois 


Send other orders on separate sheet of 
paper. 
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Fuchsias Are in Fashion | 


(Continued from page 30) 


good handful of sand at the bottom of 
the hole, and rest the cutting on it. 
Handled this way, the cuttings can be 
put where you want them to grow 
ultimately, or they can be crowded 
close together in trenches where you 
can give them more attention. 
When they have made roots, by 
early summer, or considerable top 
growth, by fall, they can be moved 


into their permanent places. They 
will often flower the first year. Root- 
ing winter cuttings is easy, and you 


can use the larger wood removed in 
pruning, which is best done at that 
time. Spring and summer cuttings 
should be made only from fresh, 
young growth, taking short, stocky 
pieces of about three inches, cutting 
them below a joint, and planting them 
about two-thirds of their length into a 
sandbox or frame covered with glass. 
These cuttings will root quickly, in 
about a month, but during that time 
they must be shaded and watered reg- 
ularly to keep the sand always damp. 
When rooted, pot them up, and later 
plant them out when they have begun 
to make vigorous growth. This prac- 
tice has two advantages over winter 
propagation; it gives young, vigorous 
plants and it enables you to make 
cuttings when you see varieties you 
want in bloom, and you can get the 
little pieces for cuttings by asking for 
them. If you wait until winter you 
may forget just where to get those 
you saw and liked in summer. 


THE, I am thankful to say, is a 
horticultural, not a botanical, dis- 
cussion of the fuchsia, for the nomen- 
clature of this delightful family is 
terribly confused, and many forms 
which are merely varieties have been 
listed as species. But when the fuchsia 
comes back, and the Fuchsia Society 
now being organized gets under way, 
we shall have all the varieties in com- 
merce in California identified, and I 
hope many varieties that are not 
available will be made so. General 
nurseries now offer few kinds, some 
big doubles like Phenomenal or Storm 
King, which you will want first if your 
taste runs to Victorian figures; per- 
haps a single or two like Black Prince 
or Swanley Yellow, long thin flowers, 
more in the style preferred today; 
and perhaps some of the small-flow- 
ered magellanica type, like gracilis. 
There is one firm in Southern Califor- 
nia listing nearly fifty kinds of 
fuchsias, an undue proportion of them 
double, but even it has not many of 
the best singles which one finds in the 
older gardens and which must now be 
had by asking the owner for cuttings, 
usually generously and gladly given. 
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URNS 


OF LASTING 


BEAUTY 


Sturdy Redwood 
urns that defy all out- 
doors. Nothing else 
like them on the 
market. You will 
marvel at the con- 
cealed joints—how 
easy they are to assemble. At such low cost 
you can enjoy several about your home. 
Planting instructions for winter sent. 

All three sizes sent postpaid. 
“A”— 8.in. high x9x9 in. $1.60 
“B”—10-in. high x12x12 in. $2.15 
“C”—12-in. high x12x12 in. $3.15 

THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 


311 California Street, San Francisco 








ED 
READY. FOR SHIPMENT 





rcrccco: ORDER AT OUR RISK ‘== =-=-=-5 
! Please ship ...... “A” urns. ie a re ' 
“C” urns. I enclose $...... . OI will pay post- 


man. You are to refund my costs should I wish to return 
urns. (J Send folder of redwood garden stakes, window 
boxes, etc. 

Name 


' 
' 
' 
1 
\ 
! 
Address. . . . 











Plant Ne ew 


IRISES NOW! 


Buy good iris vari_ties from 
specialists. Write for inter- 
esting descriptive catalog. 
The Longfield Iris Farm 
Iris Breeders and Growers 
Baffton Indiana 


—= PEONIES! IRISES! 


The new catalogue features a list of peonies 
specially recommended for California and 
Southern States and an announcement of sub- 
stantial price reductions in the novelties and 
standard varieties of both Peonies and Irises. 
Also low-priced, high-grade collections. Send 
now for Catalogue. 

PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
R. F. D. 12, Box 727, Seattle, Wash. 


@ HEALTHY! ALERT! 


The sure, easy way to keep your dog 
healthy and alert is to feed him CALO. 
Fresh meat, vegetables, cereals and cod 
liver oil, perfectly balanced. 
Cooked, ready to feed... no 
bother, always fresh. Recom- 
mended by 
the leading 
veterinarians 
Mail coupon 
for sample. 


“His 
Master's 
Choice”’ 







































DOG and CAT FOOD 


California Animal Products Co. 

1530 E. 12th St., Oakland, California 

— 
Food 


@FREE! 


Please send me free sample can of CALO ¢ 


Name___ za 
Address_ 
City and State 


CAL-039 
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I, ODAY we laughed when we sat 


down at this typewriter. We were thinking of how just 
a week ago today we were nature-sliding in the snow 
around Mt. Baker, about 60 miles from Bellingham, 

Washington. But that was vacation! This morning 
we must get down to business, and one of the first 
tasks which presents itself is winding up this Sep- 
tember Sunset. We mis-speak however, when we say 
that writing Adios is a ‘“‘task”’. Rather, it is a pleasure 
to visit with you on this page each month about 
future plans for the magazine; to discuss your com- 
ments and to quote your letters; to pass along bits of 
gossip concerning what is going on behind the scenes 
in SUNSET. 


When we got back to our jade green desk, the first 
thing we did was to read through two weeks’ accumu- 
lation of mail. How happy those letters made us— 
those letters from you, our readers, in which you tell 
us so frankly and enthusiastically what features you 
have liked best in past issues and what you would like 
most to see in future Sunsets. We wish that all of 
you might have looked over our shoulders as we read 
through page after page of these friendly, cheering 
comments—letters like the one which we quote below, 
from a woman in Shasta County, California. 


a 

“T had not seen Sunset for several years until a few 
months ago J received a copy as one magazine in a 
number that I had taken in a club. Busy with plans 
for our new home, I barely glanced at my copy until 
I went on a trip into the mountains and took some 
reading matter with me, SunsET included. Then I 
read it from ‘kiver to kiver’ and wanted more. Now 
I look forward with keenest pleasure to its coming, 
wish it were weekly and twice as large. Could woman 
compliment you more? I am a very busy person, 
spending most of my time in an office down town but 
I find time to read, time to work in my garden, and 
time to make a real home. I am so glad I found 
SuNSET in time to help us plan our new garden.” 


This past month we were honored with a visit from a 
well-known free lance writer from Maryland. When 
we told the woman frankly that her material did not 
quite measure up to our requirements for SUNSET 
Magazine, she was apparently more surprised than 
pleased for she countered, “‘And what sort of literary 
yardstick do you use in measuring the material that 
goes into the pages of your magazine, may I ask?” 


MAGAZINE 


[SUNSET 





ADIOS 
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We certainly did enjoy answering her question, point- 
ing out to the lady from Maryland that SuNsET is 
edited solely for western families and that everything 
contained in it is supplied by western writers and 
artists. We dwelt at length upon the fact that in 
Sunset the western family finds information which 
is not available in any other publication. We showed 
her our plans for this September Sunset, explaining 
that only a western architect could have taught us 
to look so discerningly through our western windows; 
that only old-time westerners could tell tenderfeet 
just when and how to plant their western gardens; 
that only western housewives could give recipes for 
preparing and cooking our unusual western fruits and 
vegetables; that only men and women who have lived 
in the great open spaces could tell other westerners 
how to get more out of our year-round outdoor life. 


There are very few perfect people in this world and 
obviously we are not included in the group. Not long 
ago we made a bad blunder on these pages; we absent- 
mindedly moved the famous Chuckanut Drive down 
to Seattle which was, of course, very, very wrong. 
Now it.seems we have made another faux pas. Inthe 
July issue of this magazine in an article on using 
loganberries we failed to give full credit to Judge 
J. H. Logan for the origination of this delicious fruit. 
Our study of the loganberry has, for the most part, 
been in the jam and shortcake research division. Now 
that we have looked into the history of the loganberry 
more carefully, however, we find that Mary E. Logan 
is right in saying that to Judge Logan and to him 
alone goes the credit for originating the loganberry. 
Once more we apologize. 


is 

There is evidently something wrong with this 
typewriter. In place of black letters popping up and 
down in front of us we keep seeing giant redwoods 
with sunlight streaming through their green banners; 
feathery fronds of Japanese lilac along the Columbia 
River Highway; quiet country roads in Washington; 
blue delphiniums and roses standing guard over 
famous gardens in Victoria; paths of moonlight on 
Puget Sound; sunset gold covering Mt. Shuksan. 
That is the way with vacations, you always bring so 
much home with you. This time we brought back 
other things of value besides memory pictures. In 
our notebooks are bouquets of ideas gathered from 
homes and gardens of the northern end of Sunset 
Land—ideas which we shall pass along to all of 
you in future issues of this magazine.-—The Editors. 
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can look like CANES picky. ith surpris 


ingly little expense. Time-saving, step-saving PEERLESS Built-In 


Furniture ends the drudgery of menial tasks...turns wearisome 
hours into cheery minutes...converts dingy, time-worn work- 
rooms into gleaming, modern kitchens! PEERLESS units adapt 
themselves to every requirement of size or color scheme...in 
old homes or new. Our free brochure, “Modern Kitchen Plan- 


ning’’, tells the entire interesting story. » The coupon brings it! 


Berkeley BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY Los Angeles 


PEERLESS 


“Built-in Furmiture 





BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY 
2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘Please send me “Modern Kitchen Plan- 
ning” and tell me more about PEERLESS 
Unit Equipment for a {new} {old} kitchen 


Name 
Address 


City 




















When tempted to ever-indulge 


“Reach fer a Lucky instead” 
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St it 


Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that future shad- 
ow* by avoiding over-indulgence, if you 
would maintain that modern, ever youth- 
ful figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 





Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette 
you ever smoked, made of the finest 
tobacco—The Cream of the Crop— 
“IT’S TOASTED.” Lucky Strike 
has an extra, secret heating process. 
Everyone knows that heat purifies 
and so 20,679 physicians say that 
Luckies are less irritating to your 
throat. 
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©1930, The American 
Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 





“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 


*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 
































